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Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention 


The Religious Education Association 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, April 23-25, 1930 


Convention Problem: Social Changes 


A Critical Analysis of Current Social Changes and Their Bearing Upon 
Theories and Methods of Character Education and Religious Education. 


MEETINGS OF AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
Wednesday, April 23 


The Association of Professional Educators in Local Church Fields 

This organization will hold its conference and annual meeting at The Church of 
the Covenant. The sessions will open at 10 A. M. Philip Cowell Jones, President 
of the Association, will preside. Among the topics to be discussed are: 


How to Keep Symbols Alive, Henry Turner Bailey, Director, Cleveland School of 
Art. 

Increasing Inter-racial Understanding Through the Arts, Russell W. Jelliffe, Direc- 
tor, The Playhouse Settlement, Cleveland. 

Pioneer Projects in Religious Education, Reports by C. Ivar Hellstrom, Kenneth 
Sturges, A. Gladstone Finnie, M. Sara Kleinschmidt. 


The Conference of Workers with Boys 


This group will meet in the public Auditorium, Room 3C, all day Wednesday, 
beginning at 9:30 and closing with a banquet at 6 o’clock. Roy Sorenson, Boys’ 
Secretary of Centrai Region of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. will preside. 
Hugh Hartshorne, of Yale University, will be consultant for the conference. 


Two main problems will be discussed: 
(1) Modern Trends Affecting Boy Life. 
(2) Changes That Will Be Necessary in the Various Organizations to 
Meet These Trends. 


Among those participating will be: W. Ryland Boorman, Charles R. Hendry, 
David E. Sonquist, Hedley S. Dimock, R. O. Wyland, Floyd E. Radabaugh, Abel J. 
Gregg, J. M. Artman, J. E. Sproul and P. H. Callahan. 


GENERAL CONVENTION: OPENING SESSION 
Wednesday, April 23, 8 P. M. 


William Adams Brown, President of The Religious Education 
Association, Presiding 


The Nature and Significance of Mores, Ellsworth Faris, Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, University of Chicago. 

Some Major Characteristics of Our Changing Civilization, John Herman Randall, 
Jr., Department of Philosophy, Columbia University. 

Are the Churches Aware of Their New World? Samuel McCrea Cavert, Secretary, 
Federal Council of Churches. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, April 24, 9:30 A. M. 


Ellsworth Faris, Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago, Presiding 


What Ten Years’ Study Indicates Concerning the Method and Function of City 
Churches, H. Paul Douglass, Institute of Social and Religious Research. 

The Effect of Our Changing Mores Upon the Individual as Reflected in Clinics 
and Laboratories, Harry Stack Sullivan, Research Director, The Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. 
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What Ten Years’ Study of the Family Reveals Regarding Problems, Needs and 
Programs, Frank J. Bruso, Chairman, George Warner Brown Department of 
Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis. 

Social Changes as Revealed by Shifting Psychologies, Harrison S. Elliott, Director, 
Department of Religious Education and Psychology, Union Theological 


Seminary. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Thursday, April 24, 2 P. M. 
Section I 
METHOD AND MESSAGE OF THE MINISTRY 
Albert E. Day, Minister, Christ Church, Pittsburgh, Presiding 
The effect of current social changes upon: 
(1) The Authoritarian Concept of Religion. 
(2) The Educational Task of the Minister. 
(3) The Minister as a Healer of Souls. 
(4) The Minister as a Social Leader. 

Among those who will participate are John Ray Ewers, Edwin S. Smith, 
Dilsworth Lupton, Samuel H. Goldenson, Justin Wroe Nixon, Philip S. Bird, 
Shirley Jackson Case, Barnett R. Brickner, Shailer Mathews, C. Wallace Petty, 
L. C. Wright, and P. H. Callahan. 


Section II 
THEORIES AND METHODS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

J. W. F. Davies, Director, Community House, Winnetka, Illinois, Presiding 

The discussion will be opened by three brief reports showing the effect of 
social change on: 

(1) Current Theories of Religious Education, George A. Coe. 

(2) Current Trends in the Curriculum of Religious Education, William C. 
Bower. 

(3) Current Trends in Organization for Religious Education, J. W. F. 
Davies. 

Others who will also participate in this conference are Harrison S. Elliott, 
Adelaide T. Case, Theodore G. Soares, G. Walter Fiske, John E. Stout, Frank G. 
Ward, C. Ivar Hellstrom, Frank M. McKibben, S. P. Franklin, Philip C. Jones, 
Gladstone Finnie, Victor Obenhaus, Edwin Fairley, Emanuel Gamoran and Waitstill 
Sharp. 


Section III 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE ON THE CAMPUS 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins, President, Oberlin College, Presiding Thursday Afternoon 
Robert E. Vinson, President, Western Reserve University, Presiding 
Friday Morning 

Two major phases of the problem will be discussed : 

(1) Major Administrative Approaches, such as: The Institutional, Union 
Schools of Religion; Foundations; College Pastors; Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A.; Community Pastor. 

(2) Personal Counseling. 

Among the participants will be H. C. Coffman, Joel B. Hayden, Louis L. Mann, 
Arthur E. Morgan, Edmund D. Soper, James M. Yard, Victor Obenhaus and J. A. 
Richards. 

Section IV 
THEORIES AND METHODS OF DEVELOPING MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
LIFE THROUGH THE FAMILY 
Frank J. Bruno, Department of Social Work, Washington University, Presiding 
The changing role of the family in light of recent social changes. 
(2) The relation of the family to other character forming agencies. 
(3) Newer methods of religious and character development through the 
family. 

Among those who will participate will be Frank J. Bruno, G. Walter Fiske, 
Andrew V. McCracken, Ellsworth Faris, E. W. Burgess, T. Wingate Todd and 
Sophia Lyon Fahs. 
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Section V 
THEORIES AND METHODS IN WORK WITH YOUTH 
J. E. Sproul, National Council Y. M. C. A., Presiding 

Reports of pioneer projects on work with youth now under way in churches, 
Christian and Hebrew Associations, Scouts and other types of agencies interested 
in the character development of youth. This section will afford an opportunity 
for more detailed reports on some of the problems discussed in the conferences of 
the Affiliated Organizations and in the General Sessions of the Convention. 


Section VI 
THEORIES AND METHODS OF CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Charles W. Hunt, Dean, School of Education, Western Reserve 
University, Presiding Thursday Afternoon 
R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Schocls, Cleveland, Presiding Friday Morning 
Two main problems will be discussed: 
(1) Scientific Principles and Theories of Character Education. 
(2) Factors Involved in the Application of These Principles to Current 
School Procedures. 
Among those who will take. part in the discussion are: Williany L. Connor, 
Hugh Hartshorne, Carleton Washburne, R. G. Jones, H. A. Aikens, Henry C-. 
Schumacher, J. M. Artman, Ellsworth Faris and H. M. Buckley. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, April 24, 8 P. M. 


Barnett R. Brickner, Rabbi, Euclid Avenue Temple, Cleveland, Presiding 

The RGle of Religion in a Changing World, Abba Hillel Silver, Rabbi, The Temple, 
Cleveland. 

Abiding Values in Inherited Religion, George Johnson, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council. 

The RGle of the Church in View of Current Social Issues, Mordecai Johnson, Presi- 
dent, Howard University. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Friday, April 23, 9:30 A. M. 


The sectional meeting of Thursday afternoon will be continued. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, April 25, 2 P. M. 
Frederick C. Eiselen, President, Garrett Biblical Institute, Presiding 
Report of the Meeting of the Board of Directors, William Adams Brown. 
The Present Status of Research in Character Education, Hugh Hartshorne, Re- 
search Associate in Religion, Yale University. 
Changing Conceptions of the Tasks of Religious Education, Theodore G. Soares, 
Professor of Religious Education, University of Chicago. 
The Responsibility of the Schools in a Program of Character Building, Carleton 
Washburne, Superintendent of Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 


CLOSING BANQUET 
Friday, April 25, 6:30 P. M. 
Hotel Statler 
Charles F. Thwing, President Emeritus, Western Reserve University, Presiding 
Addresses by 
William Adams Brown, Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, and President of the Religious Education As- 
sociation. 
Solomon Goldman, Rabbi of Anshe Emet Congregation, Chicago. 


Newton D. Baker, Attorney, Cleveland. 
J. M. Artman, General Secretary, Religious Education Association. 
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News Notes and Editorial Comment 


Six Convention Numbers in 
Perspective 


ONVENTIONS and conferences of 

the Religious Education Association 
have been furnishing the main basis for 
material in recent numbers of RELIGIOUS 
Epucation. The past three issues have 
been in preparation for the Twenty-sev- 
enth Annual Convention, to be held April 
23 to 25 at Cleveland, Ohio. In the June 
journal the discussions and addresses 
given at this convention will be reported. 
The general problem of the convention, 
previously announced, is “Social 
Changes: A critical analysis of current 
social changes and their bearing upon 
theories and methods of character educa- 
tion and religious education.” 

Another convention of especial interest 
was the one held at Baltimore, February 
17-18. The addresses and discussions 
were of such high quality and of such 
significance that the Editorial Staff has 
decided to devote the major portion of 
the May journal to reports of the material 
presented. Under the general topic of 
“Conduct Motivation,” speakers dealt 
with current character formation proc- 
esses in the light of present conditions 
and needs, discussing the situation as re- 
vealed by a variety of agencies: child 
guidance and psychiatric clinics; Jewish, 


as 


i 


— 


Catholic and Protestant religious educa- 
tion; social service groups; educational 
institutions—elementary, secondary, col- 
lege and university; and community or- 
ganizations. The second half of the con- 
ference dealt with “Desirable Character 
Objectives and Philosophies of Motiva- 
tion” from the viewpoint of Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant religious educa- 
tion, psychiatry, sociology and education, 
with concluding discussions on the proc- 
esses of character measurement, and the 
moral emphases that should be made in 
cur schoois and in modern religious edu- 
cation. 

Among the speakers at this confer- 
ence, whose papers are expected to ap- 
pear in the May journal, are H. M. Tie- 
bout, Institute for Child Guidance ; Esther 
Richards, Phipps Clinic, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital ; Julius B. Maller, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Elwood 
Street, Director of the Community Chest, 
Washington, D. C.; D. A. Robertson, 
American Council on Education ; Frederic 
M. Thrasher, University of New York; 
Abraham Franzblau, Principal of Teach- 
ers College, Hebrew Union Seminary; 
George D. Bull, S. J., Woodstock Col- 
lege; Adolf Meyer, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital; Arthur N. Holmes, Professor of 
Psychology, University of Pennsylvania ; 
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Bertie Backus, Principal Powell Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C.; William 
Adams Brown, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and others. 

Between these two convention series, 
the present journal intervenes with a 
number of articles on worship problems: 
Can the Modern Man Worship? What 
Happens When We Worship? Medita- 
tions on Worship; Worship for Young 
People; Worship Trends in the Y. M. 
C. A.; Prayer Life Among Reform 
Jewish Adults. Other aspects of reli- 
gious education problems, more or less 
closely related to the worship problem, 
are also discussed. 

This number has been designed to be 
of special interest and value to the min- 
ister, religious educator, parent and all 
others confronted with the task of inter- 
preting and developing life religiously in 
the midst of baffling problems and diffi- 
culties inherent in our present changing 
world. Not only do we believe that the 
writers who have discussed these prob- 
lems have admirably assisted in carrying 
out this purpose, and that large contribu- 
tion has been made to the interests and 
needs of those mentioned above, but also 
that, in view of the approaches that have 
been made to the various problems—in 
considering other aspects of theories and 
methods of character and religious edu- 
cation, in the light of current social 
changes—this journal makes a fourth 
contribution to preparation for the discus- 
sions at the coming Annual Convention. 


—FEditorial Staff. 





Adult School of Religion 


HE Madison Avenue Presbyterian 

Church of New York City has an- 
nounced an adult school of religion, to 
be conducted Wednesday evenings during 
March and April. The school is divided 
into twelve special groups, each of which 
is to deal with some particular type of re- 
ligious problem confronting the modern 
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church. The group topics and group lead- 
ers are: Personal Religion, William Ad- 
ams Brown; Problems of Personal Belief, 
Henry P. Van Dusen; Problems of Be- 
lief, Robert W. Searle; Life Problems, 
George A. Buttrick ; Property in the Light 
of the Teachings and Spirit of Jesus, Ed- 
mund B. Chaffee; International Relations 
in the Light of the Teachings of Jesus, 
Raymond L. Buell; A study of the Mis- 
sionary Work of Our Denomination in 
the United States and Her Dependencies, 
directed by a number of leaders in de- 
nominational work of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

In addition to the more intensive study 
groups, a series of special assemblies are 
being conducted for the general member- 
ship. 

The Adult School of Religion is a part 
of a general plan by the three ministers, 
George A. Buttrick, Philip C. Jones and 
Robert W. Searle, to integrate the total 
church program and to make use of the 
best educational practices in conducting 
all phases of the work. 





Field Work Course in Religious 


Education 


HE Department of Religious Edu- 

cation of Teachers College, Coium- 
bia University has started a field work 
course intended especially for alumni. 
Thirty students have already registered 
for the course and receive bulletins every 
two weeks from the Central Office. These 
help to keep them in touch with recent 
books, courses, plans, programs, bibliog- 
raphies. 

The field course is designed to aid the 
student in the continuation of his own 
intellectual growth and in the enrichment 
of his local programs through sharing in 
a co-operative educational enterprise, Oc- 
casional trips to Teachers College are 
planned, which enable many of the stu- 
dents in the field course to meet for con- 
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ference with specialists and their fellow 
workers in local fields. 

Adelaide T. Case and Margaret E. For- 
syth are the counselors for the special 
course. They invite the students to raise 
questions and present their problems for 
counsel. Many of the students are al- 
ready making wide use of this oppor- 
tunity. 





Missionary Education Movement 
Holds Summer Conferences 


ITH the purpose of further meet- 
ing the demand for trained leader- 

ship in the local church which will have 
a large world outlook, a deeper spiritual 
purpose, and which will be able to carry 
on a program of missionary education 
and interest for the various groups in our 
churches, the Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and Can- 
ada is holding four summer conferences. 
One of these will be in the East, one in 
the South, and two on the Pacific Coast, 
as follows: 

Silver Bay on Lake George, New 
York—June 27 to July 8. 

Blue Ridge, North Carolina—June 28 
to July 5. 

Asilomar, California—July 8 to July 
18. 

Seabeck, 
August 1. 

These conferences are open to min- 
isters, laymen, directors of religious edu- 
cation, women, young people. Informa- 
tion may be secured from Rev. Walter 
Getty, Missionary Education Movement, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Washington—July 22 to 





Religion and Eugenics 


SERMON contest open to clergy- 

men of all denominations and faiths 
and with prizes aggregating $1,000 has 
been announced by the American Eu- 
genics Society. The general topic of the 
sermon will be “Religion and Eugenics— 
Does the Church Have Any Responsibil- 


ity for Improving the Human Stock”? 
and it may be preached at any time be- 
tween now and the end of June. 

The sermon must be preached at a reg- 
ular church or synagogue service, though 
not necessarily by a pastor ; the contest is 
open, on equal terms with clergymen, to 
theological students of all denominations. 
Entries will be judged on three points— 
scientific validity, persuasiveness and lit- 
erary quality. 





Future Events at Union 
Theological Seminary 

U NION THEOLOGICAL SEM- 

INARY has recently announced its 
six weeks’ Summer Session, which ex- 
tends from July 7 to August 15. The 
courses being offered, all of which carry 
credit for degrees, are Religious Educa- 
tion and Psychology, Christian Ethics, 
Philosophy of Religion, History of Re- 
ligion, Systematic. Theology, Practical 
Theology, and the Old and New Tes- 
tament. 

The Religious Education and Psychol- 
ogy Course is including such phases as 
Psychology applied to Personality De- 
velopment and Religious Experience, 
Problems of Religious Work with Stu- 
dents and Young People and the Educa- 
tional Approach to Christian Education 
Work. 

Among the courses in Practical Theol- 
ogy are the Preparation and Criticism 
of Sermons, Methods of Studying and 
Teaching the Gospels, and the Problems 
and Work of the Ministry. 

In addition to this six weeks’ course, 
Union Theological Seminary is also an- 
nouncing the tenth annual Conference for 
Ministers and other Religious Workers, 
to take place at the Seminary from June 
23 to July 4, and the ninth annual Con- 
ference on Church Work in City and In- 
dustrial Communities. At the first con- 
ference, President Henry Sloane Coffin 
will make the opening address, and six 
lecturers will give courses of five lectures 
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each. They are Canon Charles S. Raven, 
of Liverpool Cathedral, England; Dr. 
Richard Roberts, of Toronto; Professor 
William Adams Brown; Professor Hal- 
ford E. Luccock, of Yale Divinity 
School; Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin; and 
Professor Ernest F. Scott. 

The Conference on Church Work will 
consider such subjects as “The Church 
and Youth,” “The Church in the Com- 
munity,” the latter dealing with the re- 
lation of the church to social agencies, 
Co-operative Protestantism and Commun- 
ity Survey. A third topic will consider 
the problems of individuals. This con- 
ference will divide itself into three 
groups for the discussion of the separate 
subjects, each with an individual leader. 
Professor Erdman Harris, at the Union 
Seminary, wil! lead the discussion on 
“The Church and Youth.” 





Yale Experiment with New 
Graduate Curriculum 

HE Department of Education in the 

Yale University Graduate School is 
planning an unusual experiment in cur- 
riculum for the coming year. No 
courses will be listed in the catalogue. 
The entire three years’ work required for 
the Ph.D. degree will be outlined on a 
seminar basis. The number of students 
will be limited to fifty. These will be 
selected with special reference to their 
intellectual maturity and capacity for in- 
dependent thinking. 

The following announcement sets forth 

salient features of the plan: 


I. Fifteen Fellowships 

Fifteen teaching fellowships, ranging in value 
from $500 to $1,800, and totaling $15,600, are 
available for suitable candidates for the year 
1930-31. 

Holders of these fellowships will be required 
to render a certain amount of service, under the 
general direction of the Departmental faculty, 
mostly in teaching extension courses of under- 
graduate grade. This service, in most instan- 
ces, will not interfere seriously with carrying 
practically full graduate work. 

Fellows are appointed for a single year, but 
may be reappointed, with or without change in 
stipend. 
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II. Unique Organization for Graduate Work 


The following fundamentally important op- 
portunities for graduate study will be offered, 
beginning with the year 1930-31. Several of 
these opportunities are rarely available even 
singly ; in combination, they are offered for the 
first time. 

1. A group of students, limited to fifty in 
number, selected with especial reference to in- 
tellectual maturity and capacity for independent 
thinking. 

2. The complete segregation of this selected 
group. No undergraduate or extension students 
are admitted to the graduate group. 

3. Practically the full time of seven mem- 
bers of the faculty—four professors, one asso- 
ciate, and two assistant professors—is at the 
service of the graduate group of fifty students. 
Additional members of the Department of Edu- 
cation and other departments of the Graduate 
School of the University are available for work 
in special fields. 

4. Freedom from conventional courses and 
credit requirements. 

5. A general seminar, enrolling approxi- 
mately twenty-five students and from six to 
eight faculty members, holds the two-hour ses- 
sions each week. This seminar, based on a 
comprehensive, unified syllabus outlining the 
fundamental data and problems of educational 
philosophy, history, psychology, sociology, cur- 
ricula, learning, instruction, supervision, organ- 
ization, administration, financial support, and 
legal control, helps the student to achieve a uni- 
fied understanding of the whole educational 
program, including the interrelations of its parts. 

6. A special seminar, following the comple- 
tion of the general seminar work, for each small 
group of students making vocational prepara- 
tion for any one of a dozen special types of 
position. 

7. Thesis seminars for students preparing 
dissertations or essays in candidacy for the 
Ph.D. or M.A. degree. 

8. Extreme fiexibility of program and con- 
ditions imposed for the purpose of affording 
each student the maximum of opportunity to 
apply his time and abilities most advantageously. 
In making individual adjustments, recognition 
will be given to the amount and character of 
advanced work that each student has already 
done. No student will be required to go through 
any routine of study covering what he has al- 
ready mastered. 


III. Time Limits for Receiving Applications 

To insure consideration for 1930-31. 

1. Candidates*for fellowships must make ap- 
plication not later than March 1, 1930. 

2. Candidates for admission as_ students, 
without fellowship award, must make applica- 
tion not later than March 15, 1930. 

For application blanks and further in- 
formation, address the Chairman of the 
Department of Education, Clyde M. Hill, 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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Denominational College Devises 
Life-Centered Curriculum Plan 


ALIFORNIA CHRISTIAN COL- 

LEGE announces a radical change 
in curriculum, to take place September, 
1930. 

“Fundamental LIFE courses,” running 
through the entire four years of college 
life, but emphasized mainly in the first 
two years, will be somewhat as follows: 


1. Physical Health: Courses in Physiology 
and Hygiene, together with carefully arranged 
exercises in gymnasium and on the athletic field. 

2. Social Behavior: Courses in Adjust- 
ment to College Life; Development of Person- 
ality; Etiquette; the Development of a Chris- 
tian Home. 

3. Good Citizenship: Courses in the Value 
of Law and Government; Principles of Govern- 
ment that have Succeeded or Failed in the Past; 
Government in the. United States; What It 
Takes to Be a Good Citizen; International Pa- 
triotism. 

4. Philosophy of Life: Courses in the Psy- 
chological Approach; Scientific Approach; Phil- 
osophical Approach; General Religious Ap- 
proach; the Christian Way (in theory and in 
practice). 

5. Forceful Expression: Courses in How to 
Study; How to Write; How to Read: How 
to Speak; How to Preach; How to Teach; 
and Dramatics. 

6. Appreciation of Fine Arts and Litera- 
ture: Courses in History and Appreciation of 
Art; History and Appreciation of Music; Ap- 
plied Art and Music; the Truth and Beauty 
of Literature. 

7. Vocational Guidance: Courses to help 
students in finding their life work. 

8. Specialization: Students desiring to be- 
come ministers, missionaries, directors of reli- 
gious education, social workers, or leaders in 
other professions, must have successfully com- 
pleted 122 units, 92 of which must be selected 
from the fundamental LIFE courses suggested 
above, and 24-30 of which must be definitely 
related to their chosen profession. It is also re- 
quired that they have one semester of practical 
experience related to their chosen field. 





First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene 


HE Committee on Organization of 
the First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene, acting as the representa- 
tive of national mental hygiene societies 
and related organizations throughout the 


world, announces a world meeting on 
mental hygiene to be held at Washington, 
D. C., May 5-10, 1930. The announce- 
ment includes a tentative program and 
request for “the co-operation of all gov- 
ernments, voluntary organizations and in- 
dividuals interested in better mental health 
for all people, in making this first world 
congress on mental hygiene of vital sig- 
nificance to the cause it would serve.” 

The principal purposes of the congress 
are: 


(1) To bring together from all countries, 
at this First International Congress, workers 
in mental hygiene and related fields, for ex- 
change of information and experience and for 
mutual consideration of individual and social 
problems growing out of nervous and mental 
disease, mental defect, and mental and emo- 
tional maladjustments of the individual to his 
personal and social environment. 


(2) To consider ways and means of world 
co-operation and of more effective promotion of 
mental hygiene within the various countries. 


(3) Through a program planned for the 
purpose, to endeavor to correlate the special 
knowledge and experience of psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, psychiatric social worker, occupa- 
tional therapist, public administrator, educator, 
sociologist and those of related professions, in 
determining how best to care for and treat the 
mentally sick, to prevent mental illness and to 
conserve mental health. 


(4) Through discussion and conference, to 
endeavor to arrive at common agreements con- 
cerning sound mental hygiene objectives for 
the organized movement. 


(5) Through news and comment resulting 
from the Congress, to arouse greater world 
interest in mental hygiene and secure greater 
acceptance of the idea that mental disease can, 
in large measure, be prevented, and that greatly 
increased governmental and philanthropic ex- 
penditures for mental health will find justifica- 
tion in lives saved for productive activity and 
will be good public policy. 


The morning sessions will be devoted 
to more formal statements of such prob- 
lems as: 


Magnitude of the mental hygiene problem 
as a health problem; organization of commun- 
ity facilities for prevention, care and treatment ; 
organization of special types of clinical service, 
as in courts of justice, out-patient departments 
of hospitals, community clinics, grade and high 
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school clinics, college clinics, and clinics in 
social welfare agencies; clinical and social re- 
search in the field of mental hygiene; mental 
hygiene and education; grade school, high 
school, college; special problems of adolescence ; 
possibilities in the future of human relationships 
in the light of an increasing knowledge of those 
factors that help and hinder the emotional, 
physical, and intellectual development of the 
individual. 





National Music Week 


66 O LINK the Generations in 

Church Music” is the purpose 
stated by the Committee of the seventh 
annual National Music Week, May 4-10. 
It is recommended that churches use 
Music Week as an objective for certain 
activities which will interest older people, 
and for others which will attract the young 
folks and will carry over into a permanent 
affiliation with the church’s music. For in- 
stance, it is suggested that churches may 
form junior choirs which will train young 
singers who will eventually take their 
places in the senior choir. General direc- 
tions for the participation of the churches 
in the Music Week, with specific sugges- 
tions on ten different activities, are given 
in the pamphlet, Music Week in the 
Churches, obtainable without charge from 
the National Music Week Committee, 45 
West 45th Street, New York City. 


French Honors to an American 
Theologian 


HE degree of Docteur en Théologie 

has recently been conferred on 
Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago, by 
the Faculté de Libré Théologie Pro- 
testante de Paris. John A. Maynard, 
Pastor of the French Episcopal Church, 
New York, in conferring the degree, 
stated that “the faculty members of the 
Paris Seminary know Dean Mathews as 
a prophet of honesty ; as a man who cares 
nothing for religious fads. They know 
him as the author of a notable history of 
the French Revolution, and so they 
thought that the first American professor 
of theology ever honored by a doctor’s 
degree from the Paris Seminary should 
be Dean Mathews.” 

The Paris Theological Seminary is the 
oldest Protestant theological seminary in 
existence. Dean Mathews is the first 
American professor to receive this degree 
from a French seminary. 





R. E. A. Moves Offices 
FTER April 30, 1930, the Head- 
quarters of the Religious Education 

Association will Be Located at 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
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What Happens When We Worship? 


GEorRGE A. CoE 


Professor of Religious Education (retired), Teachers College, Columbia University 


PART of the answer to this ques- 

tion can be given by anyone who 
has dipped into the history and the psy- 
chology of religion. Worship is not a 
single thing but a long succession of di- 
verse practices. It stretches all the way 
from savage incantations to cultured con- 
templation of the moral meaning of the 
cosmos. What occurs in worshipers and 
through them is similarly varied; the ef- 
fect in one case may be diametrically op- 
posed to the effect in another, as when 
enemies at war with each other both gain 
strength for combat from going to 
church. The nature of the event de- 
pends upon the sort of being that is wor- 
shiped and upon the attitude that the 
worshiper maintains in his devotions. A 
savage’s incantation before battle makes 
him more savage; contemplation of the 
moral meaning of the universe inclines 
one’s feeling and conduct towards the 
particular kind of morality that is sup- 
posed to he a cosmic law. Almost every 
sort of being has been worshiped, from 
a vague and fearful “it” to animals, the 
sun, ancestors, kings, cosmic rulers, Na- 
ture, the All. Every desire that has 
swayed men has been uttered in worship, 
and thereby every such desire has ac- 
quired sanctity and the prestige that 
sanctity confers. This is a simple, well 
established truth of history. 

Psychology enables us to add that the 
prestige or reinforcement that worship 
confers comes about through the process 
called suggestion, particularly suggestion 
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of the presence, power, goodness, or 
other quality of a being that incorporates 
in superior measure, or controls, what the 
worshiper wants. The institutional in- 
citements—priests, temples, images, rit- 
ual, or words freely spoken or sung— 
usually rely for their effect, not upon any 
study or analysis then and there in effect, 
but upon immediate impressions, and es- 
pecially upon the repetition of ideas and 
mental images that have previously ac- 
quired emotional or impulsive force. To 
this external suggestion there is added, 
in many cases, auto-suggestion, as when 
the devotee controls his thoughts, fixes 
attention upon a specific devotional. ob- 
ject, or individualizes his petition. The 
effect of this suggestion is to make some- 
thing that is not evident to the senses 
seem real, as the god and his ways, the 
influence upon him of supplication or 
adoration, or the working of some unseen 
process. 

These historical and psychoiugical 
items, as we shall see, are not the whole 
truth, but, as far as they go, they are 
necessary determinants of a reasonable 
policy for religious education. For, first, 
they warn us that worship can be elevat- 
ing or degrading in its effect, beneficial or 
injurious, important or trivial, and that 
the processes of it are more subtle than 
they are overt. It can give seeming 
augustness to what is merely banal. If 
the object of worship is perpetually con- 
ceived in apparently fixed and defined 
terms, or if the activities that compose 
the process of worshiping acquire the au- 
tomatic quality of a settled habit, sooner 
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or later the inner experience becomes as- 
similated to what is commonplace or con- 
ventional in the general life and conduct 
of the worshiper. 

Most of our present-day public devo- 
tions have this relation to present-day 
conduct. They produce more of what is 
already ordinary, or they give merely 
conventional ways deeper rooting in emo- 
tions or convictions. Our Sunday morn- 
ing services, Catholic and Protestant, and 
our synagogue services from Friday eve- 
ning to Sunday no doubt provide some 
refreshment for wearied and frayed per- 
sonalities—some repose of spirit after 
strain and conflict; some increase of 
hope, cheer, or courage; greater ability to 
carry on—but all of this is valuable or 
not according to its setting. A mental 
bath may refresh and reinvigorate one 
for doing what is not worth doing, or for 
resisting what is worth doing. At church 
one may acquire strength to endure what 
would better not be endured but abol- 
ished. Much of what goes on in these 
services plainly plays into the hands of 
conservative, or even reactionary, inter- 
ests. Rarely does the fellowship of wor- 
ship consciously include sympathy with 
the initiative and the hard and sacrificial 
labor that are required in order to get 
society out of its moral ruts, especially 
where justice is concerned. Moral creat- 
ivity, instead of being welcomed as in- 
side the fellowship, is regarded as an in- 
trusion. Indeed, every important recon- 
struction of religious thought and prac- 
tice within the memory of this generation 
has been resisted and retarded by wor- 
ship that reinforced the thing that needed 
to be displaced. How worship might play 
the opposite role—that of stimulating in- 
itiative and needed changes—is a ques- 
tion that will occupy us a little later. 

A second lesson that religious educat- 
ors may learn from the history and the 
psychology of worship is that the ideas 
that we entertain concerning God, though 
they partly control our worship, are also 
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partly controlled by it. The wants that 
we deeply feel and the purposes that 
stretch our powers—yes, even the value- 
assumptions of our less thoughtful con- 
duct—reflect themselves in our coricep- 
tion of the divine character or in our 
tacit assumptions concerning the moral 
system of which God is the head. For 
example, whenever a long period of 
peace ends and war begins, the face of 
God grows hard, just as the faces of the 
suppliants for victory, but after peace is 
restored, the divine countenance relaxes. 
Another example is the blurring of the 
sharp edges of divine law in every period 
of complacent prosperity. If the United 
States should be plunged into deep, pro- 
longed and general economic adversity, 
an internal change would occur in wor- 
ship, and this change would be reflected 
in the object worshiped. 

We are slow to perceive changes in 
our ideas of God, partly because of the 
ancient assumption that everything has 
been settled by revelation, partly because 
it is sO convenient to put near-by mean- 
ings into old terms and formulas. The 
meaning of such words and phrases as 
Father, Savior, sin, Kingdom of God, 
righteousness, and obedience has greatly 
changed within the memory of men now 
living, mostly by unperceived and unin- 
tended osmosis. The educational impli- 
cation is plain. Inducing pupils to em- 
ploy or listen to a given set of words or 
formulas, even under stimuli of the emo- 
tions, does not determine what shall hap- 
pen. The really effective worship is done 
at the points where one wants something, 
or aspires to something, or likes, ap- 
proves, admires, abhors, or fears some- 
thing. At these points the valuations 
that the pupil makes (whether clearly or 
obscurely, independently or under social 
influence) reflect themselves into his 
working idea of God. They do this, 
whatever terms for the divine he is 
taught to employ. 

The prominence of suggestion raises 
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a third question: What other mental 
processes should be provided for? For 
the purposes of this discussion, sugges- 
tion may be understood as the influence 
that any mental content has upon us 
merely by being present or by being con- 
templated, as distinguished from the in- 
fluence that an idea may acquire through 
thinking in the form of analysis, com- 
parison and contrast, measuring, finding 
causes, judging evidence, and the like. 
Most of the emotional effects of our re- 
ligious services are produced by the mere 
reinstatement or reiteration of familiar 
ideas and sensory impressions without 
any fresh thinking. Sometimes 
these impressions and ideas are 
skilfully focused upon a point prede- 
termined by the leader; sometimes they 
are arranged in climactic order. In con- 
gregational worship the suggestive power 
of such processes is enhanced by what- 
ever gives prestige to numbers. 

What is even more important is that 
the tacit interpretation of terms used may 
be controlled to an indefinite degree by 
what the worshipers know concerning 
one another. When they unitedly accuse 
themselves of being “miserable sinners,” 
for example, the respectability in which 
all of them consciously share enters into 
the concept “sinner”; and “Spare thou 
those who confess their faults’ becomes 
less a cry of anxiety than an assumption 
that God will be politely indulgent to us 
as we are to one another. 

Any truly educational handling of wor- 
ship, then, will seek definitely to restrict 
the influence of suggestion and to pro- 
mote real thinking. Otherwise we have no 
guarantee that the idea of God will not 
be devitalized by infiltration from our im- 
perfect habits. Pointed thinking that is 
started by discussion in a class may be 
flattened out by the worship that follows. 
By the subtleties of suggestion, what is 
sincerely intended to be an approach to 
the ultimate truth of life may be a means 
of self-deception. 


Worship requires, then, over and above 
the comfort or even inspiration that fa- 
miliar ideas can bring, such stirring-up 
of the personality as comes only from the 
recognition of hitherto unrecognized 
facts, and the analysis and re-analysis of 
familiar ideas and accepted standards. 
Upon condition that this stirring-up gains 
approval as a normal part of our com- 
munion with God, even our stated church 
services might stimulate initiative and 
produce changes both in our ordinary 
conduct and in our religion. It is sig- 
nificant that the severest criticisms of 
worship have proceeded from the spirit 
of worship itself. The devastating words 
of Amos and those that the Gospels at- 
tribute to Jesus were spoken, so to say, 
to the family from within the family. 
They came, not to destroy, but to fulfil. 
Theoretically, we recognize the function 
of the prophet as the announcer of new 
light upon the relations between men and 
God, but we still stone him before we 
reluctantly take up his ideas into our de- 
votions. Nothing in the nature of the 
case prevents us from improving our 
practice at this point. Leaders of church 
services can do much, if they will, and 
the entire laity can be in time habituated 
from childhood to a creative expectancy 
as one phase of true communion with 
God. 

Such expectancy will fulfil its func- 
tion, as we have seen, only when thinking 
upon fresh facts and problems becomes 
incorporated into our services. What 
kind of fresh facts-and problems, then? 
The answer is that, just as worship as a 
whole springs from our sense of incom- 
pleteness, so the ever needed re-creation 
of worship will take place through fur- 
ther and closer attention to our incom- 
pleteness, together with attention to 
whatever is known to reduce it. Ideas of 
the divine have no inherent capacity to 
re-create themselves or to re-create wor- 
ship. Reflection upon them may, indeed, 
clarify them or bring them into consist- 
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ent relation with other ideas; but, just 
as belief in divine beings and worship of 
them grew up together—worship not 
being any more a consequence of this be- 
lief than a source of it—so our reliance 
for further advance in worship and in 
the apprehension of the divine must rest 
back upon a dynamic that manifests it- 
self within our wants. Interest in human 
events and conditions, and fresh analysis 
of the causes thereof, with consequent re- 
adjustment of ourselves, need ever to be 
brought into immediate relation with the 
inherited habits of worship. The result 
always will be the outgrowing of some- 
thing in our inheritance but also the re- 
vitalization of something within it. For 
example, reassessment of ourselves in the 
light of the Great War or of what has 
occurred in North Carolina during the 
last few months will show the triviality 
of much that is traditional in our wor- 
ship, but it will also stir into flame a fire 
that is ancient in both the Jewish and 
the Christian tradition. In a word, the 
analytic approach to human wants and 
satisfactions. 2s in the instance of Amos, 
will always be the way into more satis- 
factory communion with God. 

In worship do we actually meet with 
God, or do we merely “project” our 
wishes, or, as some collegians have 
phrased it, do we “kid ourselves” by 
auto-suggestion? An answer cannot be 
derived wholly from within the experi- 
ence itself. Though the history of re- 
ligion does suggest the presence of some- 
thing that will not let us go, the kinds of 
worship and the kinds of god are not 
suggestive of any genuine arrival at the 
ultimate. Moreover, communion with 


God, in its most developed state (in 
which I do not include mystical trances) 
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always contains, or is on the edge of, a 
dissent as well as an affirmation. It must 
be so, because our incompleteness, the in- 
sufficiency of all as yet demonstrated val- 
ues, is a part of the motive force of ihe 
whole. Saying “Thou” in prayer always 
involves what is theologically known as 
faith, which includes what logic knows 
as hypothesis. 

From these considerations two conse- 
quences follow: The question, What 
happens in worship? becomes the double 
inquiry, How far are we succeeding in 
making prevail the values within which 
worship is one part-operation? and, 
May a changing value-system yield a ba- 
sis for faith in a supreme Valuer with 
whom we may enter into fellowship? 
These questions make it evident that the 
present discussion debouches into the cen- 
tral problem of the whole philosophy of 
religion. All that can be done in a few 
concluding words, therefore, is to give a 
hint of one possible approach towards an 
answer to the question whether in wor- 
ship there may be, at least at times, a mu- 
tual response between the worshiper and 
the worshiped. If the total evolution of 
human conduct has, on the whole, a cen- 
tral direction ; if this direction can be ap- 
proved; if we can deliberately guide our 
affairs in this approved direction; if we 
can voluntarily come back from, and 
counteract, our aberrations; if, in and 
through our wants and our thought-man- 
agement of them, unprecedented values 
emerge, so that we are in a true sense 
participants in moral creativeness; and if 
worship can claim a significant function 
in this creativeness of ours, then we could 
reasonably entertain as true the faith that 
here actual fellowship can occur between 
a lesser creator and a greater creator that 
somehow includes and inspires the lesser. 
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Young People’s Attitudes Toward Worship 


Warwick F. KELLowAy 
Central Presbyterian Church, Montclair, New Jersey 


Editorial Note: Mr. Kelloway’s conclusions in this article rest 
upon two important bases: First, his personal contacts with 
young people of the Central Presbyterian Church of Montclair, 
New Jersey, where he is Minister of Education; and, second, upon 
the results of a very significant study of young people’s attitudes, 
which he is now conducting. His study includes only young 
people between the ages of fourteen and twenty-five who are mem- 
bers of church groups. College youth of this age level are ex- 
cluded. Several techniques for the gathering of data are being 
used, the most important of which is a rating scale for determin- 
ing the individual's reaction to his own phases of worship, the 
individual’s judgment of his own group’s attitude, and, finally, 








the judgment of professional leaders. 


ERE are expressed some random 
thoughts stimulated by a rather ex- 
tensive experimental study of young peo- 
ple’s attitudes towards worship. Returns 
from approximately six hundred tests 
place young people somewhere between 
60 per cent and 70 per cent in their atti- 
tude toward worship in general. These 
tests were returned from young people in 
all the greater denominations over a very 
wide area. They include country, town 
and city groups; groups with adult lead- 
ers, and groups that lead themselves; 
groups from churches where the religious 
atmosphere is markedly conservative, and 
others from churches decidedly liberal. 
Perhaps we should not speak of atti- 
tudes in mathematical terms. We do so 
because it dispenses with much tiresome 
description. To state it differently, how- 
ever, in general the young people in 
church groups like worship, are interested 
in worship, in a somewhat more than fair 
degree. 
worship into consideration, some they 
like much mere and some much less. 
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If we take individual parts of’ 


That their average, everything included. 
should be more than fair is, in our judg- 
ment, as much as can be reasonably ex- 
pected. 

Something should be added concerning 
the quality of their attitudes and interests. 
In brief, the study reveals a much deeper 
earnestness about worship than a super- 
ficial judgment would be inclined to 
credit. Their interest is in the reality of 
worship and not in its frills and decora- 
tions. Moreover, they disclose a very 
great ability in discerning the real and 
the most worthwhile from the unreal and 
the less important. They are also less 
interested in their local group worship 
than in worship ideally conceived, but few 
of them would be willing to give up their 
group worship, imperfect though it be. 

Further, they are appealed to by the 
esthetic. Hearing great music and watch- 
ing beautiful sunsets are two things which 
especially hold their interest. But they 
would be free; watching beautiful sun- 
sets makes its appeal to a much greater 
number, and in a greater degree than 
having sunset services. 
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DISLIKE FOR PRINTED SERVICES 


This question of freedom in worship 
comes up again in the decidedly adverse 
attitude so many have expressed towards 
the services in the back of hymn books. 
This is especially true of adolescents, 
more than 26 per cent of whom singled 
out this matter from thirty-six others as 
one of three they would be most willing 
to give up. Further, it is rated by all the 
young people taken together as the second 
lowest item in the list. No question was 
asked the young people about specially 
prepared printed services, but these are 
essentially the same as the services in the 
hymn books. 

What does this mean? It seems to in- 
dicate that whatever benefit such services 
might be for young people over eighteen, 
especially college students, they make 
little impression upon adolescents. In 
our own experience, we have labored for 
days in preparing special mimeographed 
services, using the very best material pos- 
sible to be found, only to have them com- 
mended for their literary merit, but with- 
out their helping to produce a truly wor- 
shipful experience to any noticeable de- 
gree. 

Are the young people not right? As 
far as they are concerned, these services 
are artificial; they do not grow out of a 
natural situation ; they cannot be expected 
to produce a worshipful experience for 
any except those who prepare them and 
so are thoroughly familiar with them. If 
all the group were just as thoroughly 
familiar with the material, and by chance 
a situation arises where its use is appro- 
priate, we may hope for some success. 
But, in general, it seems to be so much 
wasted time for everyone except the pro- 
ducer. If, therefore, these services must 
be used, let them be composed by the 
young people themselves in turn. But 


there arises another problem: with the 
crude work which is to be expected from 
inexperienced persons, what chance has 
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the rest of the group of worshiping by 
means of it? Very little, we should think, 
unless they have learned to be thoroughly 
sympathetic with one another, and then 
it is not the service but rather the spirit 
of unity which produces the experience. 
Is there not some better way? 


SPONTANEOUS WorSHIP 


This study has shown that worship is 
natural to young people; that they re- 
spond to the good, the beautiful and the 
true as naturally as a flower responds to 
sunlight and rain. If that is so, why do 
we grow old before our time, trying by 
artificial means to produce worship in 
them and then lament that we have so 
little success? We are all wrong. A 
normal, thoughtful youth experiences 
worship, has fellowship with God every 
day of his life. What he needs, there- 
fore, is not services of worship thrust 
upon him from the outside but help in 
interpreting his own inner experience. In 
this world, where every common bush is 
aflame with God, we have called by the 
name of worship the very thing which 
perhaps is not worship, just in the same 
way as we have seen religion lived out 
in its simple reality before our eyes and 
have turned to dimly lit churches, flow- 
ing robes and priestly processions, and 
called that religion. Why can we not 
recognize religion wherever it is found 
and in however small degree, call it by 
its name and help it grow in its natural 
soil! Why can we not also recognize 
worship wherever it is found and in how- 
ever small degree, let it be known as 
worship and seek to develop it in its 
natural relationship! 

Young people have watched beautiful 
sunsets, been strangely impressed, and 
have come close to nature’s God; we have 
told them, in effect, that they must sur- 
round themselves by four walls, sing 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and may- 
hap listen patiently to a jumble of mean- 
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ingless words called prayer, before they 
can really worship. They have heard of 
disaster overtaking part of the human 
family, have felt worshipfully a kinship 
with all mankind, have set to work to 
help, but we have suggested that worship 
is reading from a holy book about God’s 
order to slay to the last infant the men, 
women and children of Midian and about 
His wrath because His order was not 
fully obeyed. Young people in the midst 
of a discussion of some vital concern 
have come to a pause when they experi- 
ence the joy of living, faith in the worth- 
fulness of life and a feeling of exaltation 
followed by a great peace ; we have passed 
that moment by and thought of worship 
as something which happened earlier in 
the meeting. “Opening exercises” we 
have called this early part, and it is a good 
enough term for much that goes by that 
name. 
THE COMMONPLACE IN WorSHIP 


The whole world worshiped when an 
American youth, not older than many of 
the young people we are here considering, 
motivated by faith, courage and the de- 
sire to serve, flew through the darkness 
and the night and joined two continents 
closer together. No one called it wor- 
ship, but the experience has all the essen- 
tial elements—a great problem worth 
solving, faith, perplexity, suspense, vic- 
tory, exaltation, peace. Millions of 
people throughout the world had this ex- 
perience, and these millions, some vividly, 
some vaguely, sensed in that hour unity 
with their fellowmen and unity with the 
Great Spirit of the universe. 

The above embraces, in one complete 
experience, two situations, either one of 
which separately might be the occasion 
for an experience of real worship. A 
natural setting is provided for worship 
when we are perplexed, when we are 
facing a worth while task but cannot see 
the way out. Here the picture of Jesus 
on the Mount of Tra:sfiguration, and 
again in Gethsemane, rises before our 


mind. Worship in this situation calls for 
faith, confidence, courage, consecration, 
all with reference to God who is working 
out the greater purposes of which we feel 
ours to be a tiny part. This brings the 
worshiper into close union with God and 
gives him strength for the road. This 
experience continues throughout the per- 
formance of the task, but a definite 
moment may be set apart at the begin- 
ning, especially if it is a common task and 
people are undertaking it jointly. 

Now suppose the work is completed 
and has been accompanied by a measure 
of success. The worship note is different 
now; it is more joyful, more exultant. 
Faith is there still, but it is faith con- 
firmed ; confidence in God and His pur- 
poses, too, but it is reassured; courage, 
consecration, unity, all are present, but 
there has entered into them a quality 
which was not there before. Worship is 
jubilant ; fresh courage is taken; and life 
in God’s world with Him seems infinitely 
worth while. 

Perhaps in the future we shall be less 
worried when people do not gather into 
churches in large crowds, if we know that 
men, women, young people, children, in 
their natural groups, are having such ex- 
periences as described above in carrying 
on the ordinary worth while activities of 
the group, and if individuals, too, in 
facing, in finishing, and throughout the 
common task, are entering into fellowship 
with God. 

Would we suggest that there be no 
formal worship? No, at least not until 
people have learned the other. Then it 
will not matter either way. But for 
young people, at least, worship should 
neither be forced into unnatural channels, 
nor inflicted from without. They must 
be helped to interpret their common ex- 
periences in terms of worship. The wise 
leader will seize those opportune moments 
which come in the activities of every 
group, and without force or strain, not 
make, but let them be ‘worshipful. 








Can a Modern Man Worship? 


EpwIn FAIRLEY 


Associate Secretary, Department of Religious Education, American Unitarian Association 


HE modern man believes in the uni- 

versal and unchanging reign of law. 
He believes there are absolutely no ex- 
ceptions to this reign. If the apologist 
for miracles says that they represent a 
higher law, the modern man is skeptical, 
unless, in some way, he can understand 
the higher law and see how it works. To 
expect the universe to change one of its 
laws or to suspend its operation at the 
request of anyone seems to the modern 
man like expecting it to falsify or to de- 
clare that a thing may sometimes be true 
and may again be false. 

The universe, to the modern man, is a 
cosmos, which is only another way of 
saying that it is orderly. The belief in 
the inviolability of natural law is a very 
precious thing. It might well be called 
one of the foundation stones of modern 
religion. I know a man who tells me 
that he gets a really religious thrill in the 
chemical laboratory when he is face to 
face with the elemental forces of nature, 
or when, beside the railroad track, he 
sees an express train dash by at sixty 
miles an hour. 

This leads me to say, as the second 
part of my definition of the modern man, 
that his idea of God has undergone a 
change. We are not so sure as we used 
to be that God is a person, that he can be 
addressed in personal terms, that he is 
personally interested in our welfare. In- 
deed, we have come to feel that man has 
made God in his own image, and, after 
the modern philosophers get through 
with their definitions of God, he ceases to 
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be anything which one can love or to 
which one can appeal. Is the universe 
for us or against us? Can we find a ben- 
evolent purpose working through us? We 
are not sure. We do know that the uni- 
verse, working through its law of evolu- 
tion, has produced us. We seem to be 
standing at the very summit of develop- 
ment, and whether this is the result of a 
divine plan, working through the ages 
with one increasing purpose, or whether 
blind chance has thrown us up thus to 
the summit of things, we can rejoice that 
we are here, “heirs of all the ages in the 
foremost files of time.” 

The modern man has changed, too, 
in his feeling about himself. He no 
longer despises himself as a poor 
worm of the dust. Standing, as he 
does, at the summit of evolution, the 
dignity and worth of humanity appeal to 
him as never before. He believes in the 
honor and the character of his fellows. 
He feels that there are as good men and 
women in the world as there ever were. 
He thinks we are about at the end of a 
small, narrow, parochial view of our- 
selves. As he regards himself, so he re- 
gards his fellows—worthy of respect. He 
wants to rise above any narrow concep- 
tions of sect, race, or nation. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, 
what, then, is worship? Wieman says a 
man does not need to believe in God in 
order to worship. George A. Gordon de- 
fines worship as instinctive homage to ex- 
cellence, first of all in human beings. We 
worship when we attempt to make the 
best possible adjustment to the good life. 
Worship, again, is feeding our spirits. 
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CAN A MopDERN MAN WorsHIpP? 


The historic ways in which men feed 
their spirits are many. One man gets a 
spiritual uplift from contemplating the 
great characters of history and seeking 
inspiration from what they have been and 
have done. It is reported of Bossuet, 
the French court preacher, that after 
looking at a picture of Jesus he ex- 
claimed, “I, too, am aman.” Such a con- 
templation and such a resolve I should 
call worship. Our human race is rich in 
such personalities. Just to call the roll of 
the prophets and leaders of mankind is 
an exercise in worship: Socrates and 
Jesus, Buddha and Mohammed, Confu- 
cius and Marcus Aurelius, and, in the 
American scene, Washington and Lin- 
coln, to say nothing of Channing and 
Phillips Brooks. 

This same kind of worship is valuable 
when we stand in awe and reverence be- 
fore our contemplation of the vast multi- 
tude of men and women who are trying 
to live the good life, who are pushing 
back the boundaries of human freedom, 
and achievement, who are wrestling 
earnestly with the problems of modern in- 
dustrialism, who are teaching, who are 
writing, who are solving the problems of 
thought, who are solving the dread prob- 
lem of disease, and that vast army of 
workers who, on sea and shore, in mine 
and factory, on farm and frontier, in 
mart and shop, on roads and in kitchens, 
are contributing to our comfort, our 
health, our life. So we can feel for and 
perhaps find the ties which can bind all 
hearts together in the brotherhood of 
man. 

Another way of feeding our spirits is 
by the contemplation of the radiant ideals 
of literature. Too often we have re- 
stricted this appeal in worship to the 
ideals of a single race, the Hebrew. 
While I yield to no one in my admiration 
for the religious genius of this people, 
it is only fair to say that much of what 
the Hebrews wrote is outgrown. For 
myself, I do not instinctively turn to the 
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psalms of David when I want to feed 
my spirit. I instinctively turn to the 
poets, and they almost never disappoint 
me. 

Some men worship best in silence. To 
withdraw from the world for a season, 
to close the eyes of the mind for a time 
and to meditate quietly and exploringly 
on life and its problems is a kind of wor- 
ship. In this quiet, many men believe 
that the infinite spirit speaks to them. 
Perhaps it does. Far be it from me to 
deny what seems so valid to our friends 
the Friends. But, personally, I have 
nothing to report under this head. And 
I do not see that those who have these 
mystic experiences are more filled with 
love for their fellows than those who do 
not have them. But I still believe in 
meditation. I like occasionally to enter 
into the silence. 

Music affords another way of worship. 
Whether we make it ourselves, or 
whether we listen to it, there is opened 
before us one of the doors into the in- 
finite. Dr. Burton of Hartford used to 
say that he never had been in a two-by- 
four confinement in the finite from which 
music could not rescue him by opening 
a door to the infinite. So, in our times 
of worship, music prepares the way, sets 
the mood and warms the atmosphere. It 
has been said, “Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast.” 

Communion with nature is another 
way of worshiping. I once heard a com- 
pany of graduate students in religion tell 
of their experiences of worship. Many 
of these were of communion with nature. 
In Edith Wharton’s “Hudson River 
Bracketed,” the experience of seeing 
from a mountain top the dawn come to 
the river valley was a real service of 
worship which followed two young peo- 
ple all their lives. Emily Dickinson’s 
poems are permeated with a love of 
nature. 

Prayer is still another form of worship. 
Not crude asking, nor still cruder praise, 
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but the voicing of our ideals and aspira- 
tions is what I mean. There is a place 
in modern life for a grand liturgy which 
shall gather up the scattered stirrings of 
the spirit and present them as a fine sym- 
phony of prayer that would voice the 
yearnings, the aspirations, the soul’s sin- 
cere desire of the children of men. 
Ever since I first heard them, Whit- 
man’s lines have stood with me as a 
symbol of the things I should like prayer 
to mean for me: 
A noiseless, patient spider, I marked 
How on a little promontory it stood isolated: 


Marked how to explore the vacant vast sur- 
rounding 
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It launched for filament, filament, filament out 
of itself, 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly spinning 
them. 

And you, O my soul, where you stand, 

Surrounded, surrounded, in measureless oceans 
of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, 

Seeking the spheres to connect them, 

Till the bridge you will need be formed, 

Till the ductile anchor hold, 

Till the gossamer thread you fling, 

Catch somewhere, O my soul. 


And finally, work is worship, and wor- 
ship of the right sort results in better 
work. Ecclesiasticus says of those who 
“maintain the fabric of the world,” “the 
handiwork of their craft is their prayer.” 


RAYER as here stated is the direction of thought and affec- 
tion toward those ideal selves and persons that engage the 
attention of all idealistically impelled people. And there are few, 
if any, who escape this impulsion in normal associations with their 


fellows in work and school and community co-operation. 


It is 


scarcely necessary to argue the subjective effects of prayer, but 
it is important to appreciate their significance. The sense of com- 
munion with an ideal personality may strengthen one’s morale; it 
may suggest useful ways of looking upon one’s self or the tasks 
of the day; it may yield the sense of companionship that is so 
essential to joyous living——-Edward Scribner Ames, Religion, 
Henry Holt, 1929. 

















Worship Trends in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association 


Ropert SENECA SMITH 


Horace Bushnell, Professor of Christian Nurture, Yale Divinity School 


HROUGHOUT its entire history, 

the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has conducted its worship, for the 
most part, in an informal and unconven- 
tional fashion. Its meetings have usu- 
ally begun with a service of song. The 
hymns selected frequently sounded the 
evangelistic note. The song service was 
followed by a responsive reading or scrip- 
ture selection and by a prayer from the 
leader or a series of spontaneous prayers 
from the members of the group. 

These devotional services were rarely 
called worship. They were preliminary 
to the business in hand, as, for example, 
to an address before an assembly, a dis- 
cussion, a Bible class, a staff meeting, or 
a talk at a summer conference. 

Sut they did “set the stage’ for what 
followed. They created an atmosphere 
in which men were conscious of their fel- 
lowship with one another and with God. 
They gave opportunity for the expression 
of gratitude and praise, of confession 
and aspiration and consecration. They 
were marked by genuine fervor and en- 
thusiasm. Those who participated in 
them were conscious of engaging in a 
genuinely vital experience. They were 
worship. 

Perhaps the absence of planning and 
formality in such simple services is to be 
explained by the fact that both the lead- 
ers and the groups themselves were un- 
trained in highly liturgical forms of wor- 
ship. They came ordinarily from com- 
munions whose worship was free and 
spontaneous. They were accustomed to 
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services in which no central theme or 
motif was discoverable. 

Consequently the services which they 
conducted were without theme or formal 
pattern. Hymns were selected almost at 
random because the leader liked them, or 
the men could sing them, or because 
someone in the group called for them. 
The scripture lesson was some favorite 
passage, and the prayers were the spon- 
taneous outpourings of each man’s per- 
sonal religious experience. The language 
was generally quite informal. 

If, perchance, someone attempted to 
justify such a procedure, he might have 
argued that formal types of worship were 
to be found in the churches; or that the 
Y. M. C. A., with its unconventional and 
practical program, had the right to be 
equally “free” in matters of devotion. 

To what extent this situation prevails 
today in city associations throughout the 
country, the writer has not gathered suf- 
ficient data to say. No survey has been 
made. But the impression prevails 
among Association leaders in different 
sections of the country that this older type 
of worship is disappearing. There are 
fewer religious meetings than in former 
years. Educational classes and discus- 
sion groups have succeeded the larger 
Bible classes, and they do not open with 
a service of song. Staff meetings and 
conferences may still begin with an in- 
vocation of general character, but other- 
wise there may not be much to distin- 
guish them from committee meetings of 
any philanthropic or semi-secular organ- 
ization. 
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Certain positive modern trends, how- 
ever, are to be noted in the Association 
movement. The Y. M. C. A., in com- 
pany with many denominational groups, 
has become interested in worship. Its 
leaders are asking for guidance in this 
field. Some of them are inquiring as to 
what worship is, what its psychological 
bases are, what philosophy underlies it, 
and how it might become a more fruitful 
part of the Association’s work. Here and 
there, across the country, different indi- 
viduals and groups, more or less inde- 
pendently of each other, are experiment- 
ing with the matter. 

It is not uncommon, for example, to 
find summer camps for boys, held under 
Association auspices, which begin and 
conclude their day’s program with wor- 
ship. Around the camp fire in the eve- 
ning, after a period of stunts and fun 
and just before taps, a leader or one of 
the older boys will read a passage of 
scripture, suggest the singing of a hymn 
and lead the group in prayer. The writer 
has been present at such camp fire serv- 
ices where, out of an atmosphere of 
horseplay, some leader would quickly cap- 
ture the group spirit and skilfully direct 
it into a worshipful mood. It would 
seem to everyone present a natural and 
fitting end for the day. Such worship 
would seem to the liturgist to be quite 
devoid of the usual patterns. There 
would be no customary calls to worship, 
no introit or litany, no creed or formal 
ritual. Just the joy and comradeship of 
a group of healthy, happy, tired boys be- 
came the prelude for a brief service of 
thanksgiving and consecration. 

In similar camps, also, it is not uncom- 
mon to find that the boys themselves have 
constructed rustic chapels. One recalls 
Camp Becket in Massachusetts, Camp 
Dudley in New York, Camp Hazen in 
Connecticut and Camp Waywayanda in 
New Jersey. Usually a spot is found 
where tall pines, enclosing a small clear- 
ing, rise like the pillars of a cathedral. 


A pulpit, or even the replica of a chancel, 
is built of logs and stones. Within the 
chapel, which is used only for worship, 
sacred traditions are built up, and these 
are handed on from year to year. The 
writer has been taken to such chapels and 
has had their origin and use explained by 
boys who spoke with altogether different 
emotions than they displayed when point- 
ing out the attractions of the mess hall 
or the diving platforms. 

More advanced types of experimenta- 
tion have been carried on in summer con- 
ferences and training schools held under 
Association auspices. For example, at 
the Lake Geneva Conference, last sum- 
mer (1929), an attempt was made to dis- 
cover some immediate or contemporary 
interest on the part of the delegates. This 
interest suggested the central theme 
around which the worship program was 
constructed. The service was planned so 
that the hymns, the readings and the pray- 
ers would express the most idealized 
phases of the group’s experience. 

On one occasion, when Kirby Page 
gave the address, the service was built 
in harmony with the ideas of his address, 
namely, with respect to war and interna- 
tional relationships. On another occa- 
sion, the address of Norman Thomas 
suggested the worship theme of social 
relationships. The elements in the wor- 
ship program were not divorced from the 
ideas of the speakers. Consequently, 
both the addresses and the worship were 
dealing equally with subjects that were 
vital in the minds of the delegates. It is 
worthy of note that in response to a 
full evaluation blank, covering every 
phase of the week’s program, the dele- 
gates at the students’ conference rated 
the worship services as highest among all 
the “attractions” of the week. They gave 
them a rating of 8.3 on a scale of 10. 

An examination of similar programs, 
used at the Y. M. C. A. College in Chi- 
cago, reveals certain interesting facts. 
They are neither stereotyped nor elab- 
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WorsHip TRENDS IN THE Y. M. C. A. 


They consist of a hymn, a long 


orate. 
responsive reading, broken into sections 
and interspersed with single verses of 
another hymn, of an address, a prayer 


and a concluding hymn. The prayer is 
printed and is repeated in unison. The 
responsive reading is generally chosen, 
not from the scriptures, but from con- 
temporary writings. In one program, 
where the theme was the League of Na- 
tions, the responsive readings were taken 
from Ernest Crosby’s Opportunities in 
the New Day and from Woodrow Wil- 
son’s The Foundations of Peace. The 
words of the hymns were of modern com- 
position, as, for example, the following 
sung to the tune of “Adeste Fideles” 


Hear, hear, O ye nations, and hearing obey 

The cry from the past and the call of to-day! 

Earth wearies and wastes with her fresh blood 
outpoured, 

The glut of the cannon, the spoil of the sword. 


In one program used at Lake Geneva 
in July, 1929, the entire service was con- 
structed out of carefully selected extracts 
from an address on “Middletown,” given 
by Raymond E. Fosdick at the Smith 
College Commencement in June, 1929. 
These extracts were read by different in- 
dividuals, who were designated on the 
printed program as “Observers,” and the 
responses were by the group as a whole. 
The readings were interspersed by single 
verses from “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life,” and from “God Make 
Us Men, Whose Aim ’twill Be not to 
Defend Some Ancient Creed.” The serv- 
ice ended with a statement of faith or 
of purpose, which the group repeated in 
unison. It also was an extract from the 
conclusion of Mr. Fosdick’s address: 
“We, who are going back to Middle- 
town, take with us the ideal of the adven- 
turous life, a life that is eager and un- 
afraid,” etc.? 

Another experiment in worship has 
been conducted at the summer training 


1. The data respecting the worship experiments at 
Lake Geneva and the Y. C. A. School in Chicago 
are taken from a personal Tos and orders of worship 
sent by Dr. Frank Garrett Ward of the Y. c. A 
College in Chicago. 
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schools of the Y. M. C. A. at Silver Bay 
during July of 1928 and 1929. In former 
years the devotional service of these 
schools had been held in the Auditorium. 
The services were of the free type. The 
hymns were largely evangelistic and were 
chosen from the Association Hymnal. 
The services gave one the impression of 
having been thrown together on the spot. 

During the past two summers, the 
group of students and their families and 
visitors on the conference grounds have 
worshiped in the Hughes Memorial 
Chapel, a rather small stone structure, 
somewhat Norman in type, with chancel 
and altar and cross and very conducive 
to worship of the liturgical form. 

At the first worship service of each 
school term, the nature of worship was 
explained and the purpose and place of 
the elements used in each worship pro- 
gram were interpreted. The group was 
asked to come in a spirit of expectation 
and of prayer. There was excellent co- 
operation. After the first service, one 
had the feeling of going into a holy place 
where needy men and women were find- 
ing God. This spirit of seeking and of 
worshiping became contagious. 

The service was simple. It consisted 
of a preiude, a call to worship, an invoca- 
tion and the Lord’s Prayer, one stanza of 
“Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” a 
second hymn, a scripture lesson, a brief 
devotional talk, a third hymn, a prayer, 
silent prayer, the benediction and a post- 
lude. The hymns were taken from the 
new Hymnal of the Episcopal Church. 
The prayers were sometimes informal and 
sometimes were taken from the Book of 
Common Prayer and other manuals of 
worship. The talks were constructed 
around a central theme and contained 
both ethical and spiritual applications for 
present day personal and social problems. 
Sometimes they were illustrated by 
events that were occurring in the daily 
life of the school. There was always a 
definite and clearly stated theme for each 
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service, and around this theme the entire 
program was constructed. 

The attendance was voluntary. It was 
large, in proportion to the registration of 
the school. No tests were used to deter- 
mine the value of the services. One can 
judge only by the regularity of attend- 
ance, by the effort that many made who 
came from a distance, and by the spirit 
and attitude of the worshipers them- 
selves. One had the impression that 
something of genuine spiritual impor- 
tance was taking place. There were many 
comments, of which the following is typi- 
cal and probably the most significant: “I 
wish that we could develop worship of 
this type in the midst of the activities of 
our home association.” 

The most thorough piece of experi- 
mentation and testing that has been done 
in the Association was conducted by Dr. 
Goodwin B. Watson in November, 1927, 
in a conference of several hundred older 
boys at Appleton, Wisconsin.? Dr. Wat- 
son has described the experiment in detail 
in an article, “An Approach to the Study 
of Worship,” which appeared in the No- 
vember number (1929) of Religious Ed- 
ucation. Certain significant trends and 
results are apparent in this experiment. 

(a) It was clearly demonstrated that 
widely different types of worship could 
be made extremely meaningful to boys. 
No two programs were alike. None fol- 
lowed a conventional plan. None resem- 
bled the types of worship with which the 


boys were familiar. They were fresh and - 


unexpected. One service was almost en- 
tirely musical and consisted of the ren- 
dering of the Pilgrim’s Chorus from 
Tannhauser. But before the music be- 
gan, the story of the pilgrimage was told 
and it was suggested that each worshiper 
should live over some similar experience 
in his own life while the music was being 
played. Another service made much of 
silence, but it was directed and inter- 





2. A similar experiment was carried on in Minne- 


sota in the fall of 1929 and the results are now being 
tabulated. 


preted silence and not mere vacuity. An- 
other service, constructed about the 
hymn, “America the Beautiful,’ was de- 
signed to stir appreciation and to awaken 
a sense of indebtedness to those who 
labored and suffered to make America a 
land of “patriot dreams.” Still another 
service was fashioned around a simple but 
graphic presentation of the great events 
in the life of Jesus and led through to a 
prayer of consecration to the type of life 
made real in Jesus. — 

For the most part, the materials used 
were modern. They were meaningful to 
the participants. They were expressed in 
thought forms with which the boys were 
familiar, or which they could readily un- 
derstand. The hymns were modern. In 
general, the materials were esthetic or 
ethical or social, and the attitudes induced 
were ethical and social and appreciational. 
The materials were intimately related to 
the lives of the boys. What was clearly 
demonstrated was that leaders should be 
aware of the thought and life of their 
groups and should have ingenuity enough 
to capture these vital interests and make 
them the central theme or core of a va- 
riety of types of worship. 

(b) Again, the experiment shows that 
the services were rated high by the boys 
themselves. Only 1 per cent of those re- 
porting considered the services “poor”’; 
only 14 per cent considered them “dull, 
uninspiring or old fashioned,” while 57 
per cent (there may be duplicates in this 
figure) considered these “services as one 
of the four or five highest experiences of 
my life.” In the judgment of the boys, 
the services of course varied somewhat in 
value. But the rating, as revealed by the 
tests, proved to be quite different from 
what the leaders would have supposed 
and from what individual and haphazard 
comments indicated. Leaders of worship 
should take note of this fact. 

(c) It is clear, if such experiences are 
to be repeated elsewhere, that source ma- 
terials will need to be made available. 
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WorsHIp TRENDS IN THE Y. M. C. A. 


Leaders at camps and conferences, who 
desire to provide a variety of worship 
forms, in the hope that a wider appeal 
may be made to persons of different tem- 
peraments and tastes, are asking for 
prayers, hymns, readings, poems, stories 
and illustrations out of which their pro- 
grams can be built. Recognizing this 
need, Dr. Watson is now preparing a 
source book of materials from which pro- 
grams of worship for boys may be con- 
structed. 

During the past year, the writer has 
been in conference and correspondence 
with a considerable group of secretaries 
and laymen of the Association, represent- 
ing various sections of the country. He 
was desirous of getting their judgment on 
the following points: 

(a) Should steps be taken to assist the 
movement to a better understanding of 
what worship is, and how much it may 
he conducted and promoted? The replies 
were all affirmative. They indicated the 
belief that a large proportion of the Y. 
M. C. A. constituency is not aware of 
the ethical and social values that are resi- 
dent in worship; that the emphasis upon 
the physical, social and humanitarian as- 
pects of the Association’s work has been 
made to the neglect of worship; and that 
a variety of “trails to worship” should be 
suggested. 

The reference, just cited, to the ethical 
and social values in worships calls to 
mind certain significant experiences that 
are taking place increasingly in staff meet- 
ings and group conferences. A staff or 
group may find itself reaching a high 
point of agreement and fellowship around 
some vital issue. Such a moment is 
sensed by all as an experience of satis- 
faction and exhilaration. At the sugges- 
tion of the leader or of any member, the 
group may then and there pause for a 
period of silent meditation or of audible 
prayer, in which the sense of fellowship 
with one another and with God is made 
articulate. Staff meetings are sometimes 
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planned with such outcomes in mind. 
Often the period of meditation will be 
suggested by a problem whose solution 
the group is not able to discover. The 
silence or the audible prayer in such a 
case becomes the occasion for expressing 
the need for guidance to clearer thinking 
or to deeper consecration. It can easily 
be seen that such moments are vitally re- 
lated to life. 

(b) Should a booklet be prepared for 
circulation among the Association, which 
would deal with the meaning of worship, 
its psychological and philosophical bases, 
the special needs to which worship may 
minister, and which would assist men to 
conduct worship and to participate in it 
with understanding and appreciation ? 

Here, again, the replies were affirma- 
tive. One correspondent indicated that a 
series of graded pamphlets dealing with 
these matters should be prepared for dif- 
ferent ages and levels of intellectual and 
religious maturity; another, that the 
values of private and social worship 
should be indicated and compared; an- 
other, that the values and dangers aris- 
ing from the modern emphasis should be 
indicated ; another, that the relative use- 
fulness and pitfalls of both the ritualistic 
and the spontaneous types of worship 
should be set forth and illustrated. 

Apropos of this last suggestion, it is 
interesting to note that last Christmas 
(1929) vacation, in connection with the 
men’s student conference at Asilomar, 
California, arrangements were made for 
an Episcopal Communion Service and a 
Quaker Meeting to be held simultaneously 
every morning before breakfast. The 
leader of the Quaker Meeting and the 
Episcopalian Rector concluded that their 
objective was the same; namely, to pro- 
vide “not advice and instruction, but an 
actual approach to God himself.” The 
only real difference was that one group 
made the approach through visible symbols 
and the other through silence and medita- 
tion. Each service grew in numbers and 
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in meaning as the conference progressed. 
Mr. Howard H. Brinton, who has de- 
scribed the experiment in the February 
number (1930) of the Friends Intelli- 
gencer, concludes his article by saying, 
“It is apparent that the Y. M. C. A., like 
several of the Protestant Churches, is 
searching for types of worship which 
pierce to a deeper level of experience than 
that which can be reached by sermons 
alone.” 

(c) Should a pamphlet be prepared, 
containing suggestions for constructing 
and conducting worship programs, with 
specimen plans and orders of worship for 
a variety of uses and occasions, together 
with source materials which can be used 
in fashioning original programs. Nearly 
every reply favored this suggestion. Sim- 
plicity of plans and compactness of mate- 
rial were urged, together with the inclu- 
sion of a bibliography of books and 
pamphlets within the reach of the aver- 
age association staff. 

(d) In response to a request for gen- 
eral suggestions, two replies indicate the 
desire for help from the Architectural 
Bureau of the National Council with re- 
spect to rooms suitable for worship in 
new buildings under construction, The 
Bureau is giving such assistance and re- 
ports that an increasing number of sec- 
retaries are saying that there “ought to 
be a silent place” in their building. These 
silent places should undoubtedly be small, 
beautiful and dignified in design and color 
and furnishings. They should have pews 
and some focal point in the room to which 
the eye may be directed. This might be 
an altar, a cross, a communion table, a 
painting, a mural decoration. Such rooms 
should be available for private and for 
public worship. 

During the past three years, in which 
a special conference on spiritual emphasis 
has been held in Chicago immediately pre- 


ceding the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council, it has been interesting to 
note that unusual stress has been placed 
upon worship periods and upon the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. The same 
emphasis is to be observed in state and 
regional meetings held for the purpose of 
spiritual training. 

At a recent meeting of the Committee 
on Worship, a sub-committee of the 
Evangelistic Committee of the National 
Council, it was decided to prepare and 
publish a number of popular leaflets and 
pamphlets on various aspects of the prob- 
lem. The writer is preparing one of these 
pamphlets on the meaning and apprecia- 
tion of worship. Mr. William Reagan is 
chairman of a committee which is prepar- 
ing a manual for discussion groups on 
types of prayer. 

It will be noticed in the foregoing ac- 
count that there is a tendency to enlarge 
the concept of worship and to make it 
include many experiences that were for- 
merly not considered to belong to the cat- 
egory of worship. They have been in- 
cluded in this article because they seem 
to be a sincere attempt on the part of As- 
sociation leaders to reinterpret and rede- 
fine worship in terms of vital modern ex- 
perience. Jt will be observed, however, 
that while the approach is often uncon- 
ventional, the purpose is to bring the in- 
dividual into closer fellowship both with 
his group and with his God. 

It is the belief among many leaders in 
the movement that the renewal of empha- 
sis on worship should beware of making 
it an opiate or a substitute for moral 
living and social co-operation. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the ethical and social 
elements which are resident in the Asso- 
ciation’s program of activities should be 
wrought into the texture, the thought 
forms and the processes of whatever wor- 
ship experiences the Y. M. C. A. may 
be able to promote. 
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Some Second Thoughts on Worship 


WILLARD L. SPERRY 


Dean of the Theological School, Harvard University 


OME four or five years ago I wrote 

a little book called Reality in Wor- 
ship, which found a generous welcome 
among ministers and others concerned 
with the public life and work of the 
church. Apparently the book was 
timely. Certainly, in the intervening five 
years, there has been a great increase in 
the number of books on this subject, and 
the field, old and always new, has been 
once more fairly thoroughly re-explored. 

I have been invited often, in the last 
few years, to give lectures developing 
the theses tentatively proposed in the book 
and to publish a further and second vol- 
ume along the same lines. I have refused 
these invitations, partly because I have 
been busied with other things, and partly 
because I do not know that I have any- 
thing important to add to what was there 
said. 

The invitation of the Editorial Staff 
of this journal offers me, however, an 
opportunity to reaffirm three or four con- 
victions upon which I have already gone 
on record. The meditations of the last 
four or five years have confirmed me in 
ideas which, in the book on worship, 
were tentatively proposed. 

I am persuaded that the act of worship 
implies the celebration and adoration of 
an objective reality—and this reality the 
noblest, most adequate, most important 
thing for us in our whole universe. That 
reality is what we mean by the divine. 

In worship that reality is set before the 
mind, the feelings and the will, for their 
contemplation and consent. The act of 
worship is our “Yea-saying” to what is 


for us the truest, the most beautiful, the 
best (ethically) in our world. This act 
is our attempt to identify ourselves with 
this reality and to draw from our com- 
munion, or identification with it, the 
strength that comes from a “power-not- 
ourselves.” 

I do not propose, for the moment, any 
one doctrine of the nature of God, to 
exclude other doctrines, but simply state 
that worship goes on wherever words, 
rites, symbols, music, architecture, inti- 
mate and perhaps even try to define the 
nature of this reality as present before 
us and with us. In worship we affirm 
what we believe to be most fully and 
truly “so.” Without this mood and move- 
ment there is no worship. 

Now Protestant worship seems to me 
to have got too far off on the other tack. 
It is too often and too much concerned 
with analyzing our own states of soul, as 
worshipers. We are like those persons 
who are said not be in love with anyone, 
but to “be in love with being in love.” 
In so far as this temper has a rationale, 
with an apparatus to develop and to de- 
fend it, we owe its spread to the popu- 
larity of the science of psychology, upon 
which the burden of religious apologetic 
so largely falls today. 

I should say that we should revive and 
purify the whole spirit and practice of 
worship, if we could make up our minds 
what is “most truly so” in our whole uni- 
verse, and then address ourselves to the 
serious business of trying to find words 
and ways of celebrating this, for us, 
divine reality. We need much honest, 
unconventional experimenting in this area, 
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which has the courage of its convictions. 

We need, further, to face the possibil- 
ity that this temper may be finding better 
expression outside churches than inside 
them. For myself, I have often said, and 
still believe, that in many concert. halls 
and research laboratories the spirit of re- 
ligious worship is today getting a more 
accurate and adequate statement—though 
in untheological terms—than in many of 
our Protestant churches, where we in- 
vestigate and elaborate the states of our 
own soul. 

We have to remember that most of the 
great religious reformations in the past 
were initiated by laymen and have first 
been elaborated among laymen. The 
church in the past has made the mistake 
of counting these persons heretics and 
persecuting or excommunicating them. 
Persecution and excommunication are not 
common facts in our church life today. 
But there remains, nevertheless, a certain 
lack of insight into and sympathy with 
the vague, yet none the less real, lay re- 
ligion of our time, as it is expressed in 
science, art and social reform. 

Too many of us are merely trying to 
keep churches going. The important 
thing is to be certain that religion lives 
and is being communicated to men. 
When it comes to worship, churches have 
not much more, for the moment, to learn 
from psychology; but they have a great 
deal to learn from the astronomer’s ob- 
servatory, the research laboratory in 
physics, the symphony hall, the great med- 
ical center and the like. Churches go 
there, at present and in their extremity, 
hoping to find the elusive “new theology.” 


They will not find any such theology 
there, but they will find religious attitudes 
and dispositions, which will throw much 
light on the act of worship and the re- 
ligious way of meeting the world. 

The problem of church architecture 
still troubles me. I omitted it from my 
book deliberately because I did not know 
the answer. I do not know it now. The 
building ought to intimate the nature of 
the transaction which takes place within 
it. The problem is simple for these 
who still hold to the sacramental prin- 
ciple. It was simple for our Protes- 
tant forefathers who held to a Biblical 
Christianity. The high altar and the 
high pulpit, with the whole building 
focused on them, explain themselves and 
are their own sufficient justification. But 
for those of us who cannot conscientiously 
hold either of these positions, the archi- 
tectural problem is very difficult. A lec- 
ture hall is a sorry substitute for a cathe- 
dral or a colonial meeting house. It inti- 
mates nothing but endless “talk.” 

Yet most modern modifications of these 
two orthodox types of church architecture 
are like the chrysalis from which the liv- 
ing thing has flown. I feel increasingly 
a grave discrepancy between the lovely, 
and often lifeless, imitations of Gothic 
and Georgian architecture with which this 
country is being filled, and the twentieth 
century words and rites which ought to 
be used to express our contemporary 
spiritual life. The building and the words 
do not fit. Any who can do anything 
to solve this problem will be rendering 
American religion a great service, as the 
building itself is already half the battle. 


























Prayer Life of Adults in a Reform Jewish 
Community 


S. H. MArkowi1tTz 


Rabbi The Achduth Vesholom Temple, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


HIS study is part of a much larger 

work undertaken in the effort to ob- 
tain a cross sectional view of the life of 
a Reform Jewish Community. The at- 
tempt is here made to present a picture 
of the devotional life of the individuals 
who come within the purview of this 
study. 
Forty-four men and_ twenty-eight 
women were interviewed and asked to 
describe as far as possible the type, con- 
tent and significance of their prayers. 
They were all given to understand that 
this was an impersonal investigation ; 
that the investigator was not interested 
in individuals as such but in the commu- 
nity as a whole; and that no individual 
would be singled out either as a horrible 
example or as a shining model, no mat- 
ter what his answers to the questions 
might be. Furthermore, it was made 
clear that the question was not whether 
the answers were right or wrong, good 
or bad, but only whether they were true 
or false. It was not a critical analysis 
that was desired but, as far as possible, 
a careful diagnosis of the devotional 
condition of every individual. Absolute 
frankness on the part of each one was 
enjoined as the prerequisite for the suc- 
cess of the invesigation, the significance 
of which was duly emphasized. The 
point was stressed at some length that 
this investigation was intended to serve 
as the basis for a program of communal 
Jewish education and, if successful, 


would make a decided contribution to 
our knowledge of Jewish life and to the 
science of Jewish pedagogy. Hence it 
was decidedly important that these ques- 
tions be treated with the utmost care, 
each answer to be the result of at least 
some reflection. 

The men were interviewed in person, 
and the questions put to them formed 
part of a larger instrument, the purpose 
of which was to reveal as far as possible 
their daily interests and activities as well 
as their more vital issues and life prob- 
lems. No claim can be made for the 
finality or universality of this instru- 
ment. Its inadequacy for the attain- 
ment of the final goal was realized at 
the beginning. In reality it was used 
chiefly as a pathfinder, although the re- 
sults obtained have given it a far higher 
status. 

The women, for the most part, were 
met in a group. The questions were put 
to them during a meeting of one of their 
organizations. They were given ample 
time for the questions and practically all 
of those present responded. 

The questions follow: 

(1) Do you engage in personal prayer? 

(2) If yes, when? 

(3) Of what type is your prayer? 

(4) What is the content of your prayer? 

(5) Do you attend services at the Tem- 
ple? 

1. The author is largely indebted to a similar instru- 


ment evolved by the Department of Religious Education 
of the University of Chicago Divinity School. 
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(6) How does the reading of the ritual 
affect you? 

In response to the desire for an inter- 
pretation of questions (3) and (4), the 
following was usually added, “Describe 
what you do when you pray, what you 


say, and how you say it.” A formal 
prayer was described as one in which 
practically the same words are used each 
time, an informal prayer one in which 
the words are different, though the con- 
tent may be the same, or very much the 


TABULATED RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS 


(1) Do you engage in personal prayer? 


Women 
BOR a hess pcare a hep Ra CTO 23 82 % 
Sometimes or occasionally....... 3 11 % 
Not COnsciously.. .......0ccccceess 1 344% 
ois 4 lances warener baie 1 3Y% 

Men 
OS HN Sree gnaw isieseaceiaere teeth 20 45 % 
Sometimes or occasionally....... 4° 9 % 
In TMCS OF 'CLIBIS.. 0. 6 csek cee es 3 8 % 
5 Se are ree 17 38 % 
(2) If yes, when? 

Women 
At night before or after retiring -. 11 
In the morning upon rising only. . 0; 61% 
Both night and morning............ 5 
IVOT GIO HNC o.6 60.6. 955.00. s:00-v.0cas cieden 10 39% 

Men 
At night before or after retiring only 17 
In the morning upon rising only.... 3+ 77% 
Both night and morning........... 5 
No fixed time ................006- 6 23% 
(3) Of what type is your prayer? 

Women 
ee ere e Sree are 3 
REIN. 35.5.0 d.0:0-00-20 59: 00Ss EMER MOEA CSIE ORS 17 
Both formal and informal................ 6 

Men 
eee ee ree 8 
EOUME gic vo pep oe dies arcckives seacune eon 14 
Both formal and informal................. 5 


(4) What is the content of your prayer? 


Women 


Health and happiness of self and family.... 4 
Potwial German Prayer... 5 s.00 6s sire secasos 2 
Varies with mood and circumstances........ 1 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, etc.,” followed 
by words of thanksgiving................ 2 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, etc.,” conclud- 
NElsy PATIL ASIII 5s 5-405 b.G. cv cw ores ciate bibles 1 
“Now I lay me down to sleep, etc.,” conclud- 
ing with a German prayer............... 1 
Thanksgiving, praise and plea for help..... 6 
MOMMA TASUTEW QPAVET....63 cscs se mses 1 
PRPC HOR CTIERR. «5.2 5 0. a sieves setae sexes 2 
“When at night I close my eyes, etc.,” and 
for health and happiness of dear ones.... 1 
SAINI 1625p: 0 5k-0, 0a: a0! Seeree a eae OS re 2 
WR OROUIINS 5...<. 050.02 225 ehekaroosew sete 1 


2. The watchword of the Jewish faith and the sine 
qua non of every Jewish service. 


Men 

Abbreviated Shemoneh Esrah* in Hebrew 

RMARD Se coy dalaciee as 3 isiere Fee 1 
Thanksgiving and plea for future.......... 4 
Only on Friday night—silent devotion...... 1 
Meditation on raison d’étre..........00000 1 
Meditation on life problems and hope for 

NS Ee econ 1 
For relief in time Of Crisis... ....6..0c000% 2 
Health 00 PrOtRCHOR. «2.65. sce ccccsens 5 
MIRON (OL GURU ER ciclo: bo cate casts « Sore nne es 1 
Health and business success........... iste Cie 
Health but never business success.......... 2 


“Ich schliese meine augen; siisz war mein 
schlummer u. s. w.’ Also at mother’s 
PERVOCEVELY UNICO 6 5.ss 3-6 6 <6 2 Ksleisineic nts 1 

“Now I lay me down, etc.”—“God bless my 
parents, etc.,” and in time of crisis...... 2 

Lord’s prayer and reflection on day’s events 1 


Health, moral strength and Shema. Also in 
URI GES CMERIN orci Site chats sak oes lo te ators 1 
Health, happiness and peace............... 2 


(5) Do you attend services at the Temple? 


Because no criteria were set up in the begin- 
ning, it was impossible to derive very much 
from the answers to this question. There were 
some who, with a record for attendance at the 
services on Friday evening of exactly 25 per 
cent, would answer the question correctly with 
the word “occasionally.” On the other hand, 
others who came very rarely would answer in 
the same way. One man, for example, who by 
actual count had been in the Temple exactly 
seven times in five years, had this reply. Hence 
= answers to this question are not included 

ere. 


(6) How does the reading of the ritual 
affect you? 
Women 
PRUSIREEEIT SOF MOEBEEE So oiiiécess oo.scn ete eyoie vo ee 14 
Impressed by some parts of service but un- 
SATECUOU BY OTROES 555.5 5 aiarciersieoe. o'e vine sie/siece 


Appreciation but hardly impression........ 1 
POOR O ie Uy MHOOU 605g oasis eses ni pes vend 2 
LE ee er re er ere ceo 2 
OR Rone aie ooo eiesiven aonb oe Reese 2 
Men 
RRS per ster OF MEIDU sc ck:0 cic-c:0 6 « 5: wa'e wstereweee 11 
Impressed by some parts but unaffected by 
ER oecdooe or centn<purtesecneerees 10 
UA TLEPED 5 ches cie cs Scletiipicea means eine aaees 11 
Disappointed on account of Orthodox or 
Kuropean background ......... 0 cceecsaene 4 
NE iin Aree, wnie'e.s vind west die 5 


3 The eighteen benedictions, a part of the regular 
service in the traditional prayer book. 
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same, each time. Even where it was in- 
dicated that the individual had developed 
the habit of using a few phrases, or even 
sentences, regularly, the prayer was classi- 
fied as informal. 

The effort was made to find some re- 
lation between formal religious educa- 
tion and regularity or irregularity of pri- 
vate devotion. It would seem that of 
those men, who experienced confirma- 
tion or its equivalent, approximately half 
retained the habit of prayer into maturity 
and beyond; while of the fifteen women 
who were confirmed or attended religious 
school for six years or more, ten retained 
that habit. But of the five women who 
received only a few years of formal re- 
ligious training, all acquired and per- 
sisted in the habit; while of the five men, 
three pray irregularly and two not at all. 
Of the seven men who had no formal re- 
ligious training or very little, three pray 
regularly and four not at all, while of 
the eight women, all are in the habit of 
praying regularly. The tabulation fol- 
lows: 


> 
> 
2 ee 
Py cs ww 
= 235 
> oS oo “s 
£e ef “py § 
Man ABS & 
Women 
Confirmed or equivalent.... 10 3 3s 
From one to five years of 
Sunday school; not con- 
PEMD os consacvendtacmes ss 5 0 0 5 
No formal religious educa- 
tion, or very little........ 8 0 0 8 
en 
Confirmed or equivalent.... 17 4 11 32 
From one to five years of 
Sunday school; not con- 
firmed or bar mitzvah.... 0 3 2 5 
No formal religious educa- 
tion or very little....... 3 0 4 7 


No attempt was made to discover, if 
possible, the relation between regularity 
or irregularity in attendance and the ef- 
fect of the service. To what extent peo- 
ple come to services for the sake of the 
sermon and in spite of the ritual; and 
to what extent they come regardless of 
the sermon and for the benefits they de- 
rive from the ritual is a question that 
further investigation might answer. It 
is apparent, however, that the service 
does not satisfy. Only half of the 
women and little more than one-fourth 
of the men are unequivocally benefited 
by it. Approximately one-fourth of both 
the men and the women find parts of 
the ritual beneficial and other parts of 
no value. And about 18 per cent of the 
men and 4 per cent of the women are 
positively bored by it. 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions; 
perhaps none are warranted. The congre- 
gation, which is the focal point in the 
community life, has a membership of 160 
families. The forty-four men included 
in this study can safely be called the most 
influential in the congregation. That is, 
they are, with few exceptions, the most 
generous contributors to its support and 
the most responsive when appeals are 
made for charitable purposes. They 
constitute, on the whole, a select group. 
The women, while taken indiscriminately, 
can nevertheless be called the most faith- 
ful in the congregation. Further inves- 
tigation which the author intends to 
make will doubtless produce some change 
in these figures. But as they stand, they 
are fairly indicative of the prayer life of 
a group of adults in a Reform Jewish 
Community. 
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A Teachable View of Religion 


EpwIn Ewart AUBREY 


Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics, University of Chicago 


J OHN has come to college; and there 
are questions at home as to what will 
happen to his religion. Some are sure 
that he will be taught rank heresy, and 
others that he will not be taught any- 
thing about religion. Still others resort 
to the good old adage, “Religion is 
caught, not taught,” and are more wor- 
ried about his companions than about his 
professors. Here is our dilemma at the 
outset: it is said that he may be taught 
any view of religion, and it is said that 
he cannot be taught any view of religion. 

The dilemma can be solved only by 
clarifying the implications of these two 
statements. To say that any view of re- 
ligion can be taught is to refer to teach- 
ing in the subject-centered sense and 
means that an adequate method can be 
brought to bear to indoctrinate a student 
with any content matter. To say that 
religion cannot be taught at all is to mean 
that since religion is an attitude it is not 
capable of being poured into anyone. The 
phrase “A Teachable View of Religion,” 
therefore, embraces the most crucial is- 
sue in religious education today. 


i 


What is meant by anything being 
“teachable”? There are some clear cases 
of material that is not teachable. I could 
not teach the imagery of English poetry 
to a Fiji Islander because he does not 
know English, and I do not know his 
language. An astronomer cannot teach 
the distance of the stars to a blind man, 
nor can an artist teach a color-blind per- 
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son the difference between blue and 
green, because the requisite sense percep- 
tions are lacking in the learner. The 
philosopher could not teach the principle 
of entelechy to a babe which has no ex- 
perience of purposive conduct. Neither 
can one induce the sense of shame in an 
egotist, nor inculcate the value of secur- 
ity in a reckless boy. 

Why are these things not teachable? 
If we can answer this negative question 
we may get a clue to the conditions on 
which any material or any view is teach- 
able. The cases cited suggest at once five 
conditions under which teaching cannot 
take place. 

First, no teaching is possible where 
teacher and learner do not speak the same 
language, where they lack any means of 
communication, where sounds and signs 
have no common meaning. (Graduate 
students faring forth with such _ hiero- 
glyphics as “henotheistic,” “recondition- 
ing,” “ante-Nicene,” “apocalypticism,” 
“epistemological idealism,’ or ‘“coeffi- 
cients of correlation,” should bear this in 
mind in classroom and pulpit.) Mutual 
comprehension is a prime necessity for 
the process of teaching, but this fact is 
not as generally acknowledged as its ob- 
viousness would imply. 

In the second place, teaching cannot 
take place where the meanings derived 
from one person’s experience cannot be 
converted into the perceptions of another. 
This is why the mystics have always 
claimed an unteachable and inexplicable 
experience. Common power of percep- 


tion is a second requisite for teaching 
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within the range of that mode of percep- 
tion. 

A third obstacle to teaching is lack of 
the experience summed up in the concept 
being explained, so that a babe which has 
never planned cannot be expected to see 
teleology in the world; nor a boy with 
a brute of a father be expected to grasp 
the glory of divine fatherhood; nor a 
confirmed extravert respond to the mus- 
ings of a Hamlet. The teacher’s terms 
must represent appreciable life experi- 
ence for the pupil before they become a 
medium of educational exchange. Let us 
not forget the vivid roots of our abstract 
nouns. 

By the same token, a fourth difficulty 
confronts the teacher, especially in the 
subtler realm of teaching attitudes. It is 
that some people are emotionally condi- 
tioned in such a way as to have “blind 
spots” in their emotional sensitivity. How 
often have you groaned in the presence 
of the callous person to whom a sledge- 
hammer blow of condemnation was as a 
nudging hint! Or how often have you 
labored to expose the shallowness of cyn- 
icism, only to discover that you have been 
speaking to someone who never knew the 
meaning of disillusionment ? 

Then there is the fifth impassé, where 
the direction of the student’s attention is 
elsewhere than towards the value in the 
teacher’s mind; where the selective em- 
phasis of the teacher neglects the stu- 
dent’s dominant concern. Such is the 
difficulty when an aged preacher offers to 
adventurous youth security; or when an 
absent-minded teacher chooses the day 
before vacation to speak of the monot- 
ony of life that must be faced as a prob- 
lem. 

One thing, then, becomes very clear: 
the conditions of teachableness are to be 
found not in the content of ideas but in 
the experience of the person taught. Any 
view is teachable that has significance for 
his experience; no view is teachable ex- 
cept as it is apprehended by the learner’s 
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background of experience. No learner, 
no teacher ; no understanding, no learner ; 
no contact with the learner’s experience, 
no understanding; no understanding, no 
learning; no learning, no teacher —so 
goes the cycle. 

By this time you have probably been 
wondering how all this explains the case 
of the would-be learner who says, “He 
can’t teach me anything about arithme- 
tic.” But the fact that he has a back- 
ground of mathematical experience does 
not contradict the general principle laid 
down here. For what he means is, “I 
have already used the principles he seeks 
to expound.” In other words, the 
teacher will not be sharing with him a 
new experience of creative value in teach- 
ing him that 2<2=—4 or that a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points. Let this omniscient student now 
enter a class in mathematical philosophy 
where the new geometry of Riemann is 
to be discussed, and he will learn much 
about whether the straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points. 
Why has he suddenly become teachable, 
where he was not teachable before? Be- 
cause the obvious has been set in a wider 
area of reference so that the higher- 
mathematical experience of the new 
teacher has opened problems where none 
existed before. Thus teaching is not 
only consolidation of experience; it is 
also adventure. 

Teaching, then, is the process whereby 
one person helps another in relating new 
experiences to old. It is a process of co- 
operative adjustment. Its limits are 
found in the extent to which the experi- 
ences of teacher and taught overlap. But 
its implications lie in the possession of a 
larger area of experience by the teacher 
as guide and helper. Good teaching in- 
cludes both problem-solving and prob- 
lem-making. How different this is from 
the usual and, incidentally, the etymolog- 
ical meaning of “instruction”! For “in- 
struction” means “piling up in order,” as 
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the traditional, merely logical lecture does 
with its material. How neatly system- 
atic, how boresome, how unpedagogical 
that can be! 


II. 


What sort of religious knowledge is 
teachable, then? Clearly, it is knowledge 
which represents an adjustment of the 
student’s experience. By an adjustment 
I mean a process which includes four 
stages. First is a consciousness of a 
problem, that is, of a maladjustment. 
Just as our fathers believed that a sense 
of sin was the first step towards salva- 
tion, so we believe still that an awareness 
of difficulty is the first step towards 
knowledge. As my old college president 
used to say, “When you know you don’t 
know a thing you half-know it already.” 
The color-blind man who never heard of 
color beauty is not learning his handi- 
cap; neither is the unpricked egotist, nor 
the unbaffled embodiment of reckless- 
ness. 

But mere consciousness of maladjust- 
ment must be accompanied by sufficient 
analysis to make one aware of the ele- 
ments needing adjustment. The “big, 
booming, buzzing confusion” must be- 
come a clearly perceived series of lights, 
sounds and concussions before one can 
make the adjustment to artillery prac- 
tice. 

The third stage, following upon the 
sense of uneasiness and the grasp of its 
causes, is an imaginative (or an overt, 
trial and error) rehearsal of possible ad- 
justments of these elements. To know 
that college has destroyed one’s old re- 
ligious conceptions is not to make a re- 
ligious adjustment; nor is such adjust- 
ment completed with the identification of 
scientific findings, fraternity indifference 
and philosophic principles as the causes 
of breakdown. Some attempt to weigh 


the merits of science, sociability and logic 
in relation to religious faith is demanded. 
When this attempt leads one to appraise 
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and select the most complete adjustment 
of these factors, then, and not till then, 
has a religious adjustment taken place. 
This adjustment, when achieved through 
the co-operation of a more experienced 
friend, is the teaching process. 

The next step in my argument de- 
mands careful attention, for it is the 
moot point of the whole discussion. The 
only sort of religion that can be taught is 
a method. Let me hasten to meet the at- 
tack that I foresee coming from those 
who insist on a distinction between con- 
tent and method. By content is usually 
meant the ideas which constitute the or- 
ganized body of knowledge in a given 
field. But ideas are, after all, only steno- 
grahic summaries of solved problems. 
They do not of themselves solve prob- 
lems; they only epitomize the solutions 
that have been made. Now, to confront 
a perplexed person with an array of other 
people’s solutions, “piled up in order” 
ever so neatly, may serve only to confuse 
rather than to clarify his thinking. This 
is the secret behind that most valuable 
advice I once received in college about 
writing term papers: “Think yourself 
empty, read yourself full, then write.” 
All of us have tasted the confusion of 
reading ourselves full before we had 
thought ourselves empty, that is, before 
we had defined our problem and seen 
where further information was needed. 
Content, then, is resource material for 
teaching: it is no substitute for the teach- 
ing process, which is one of showing how 
to assimilate relevant ideas to the solu- 
tion of a felt difficulty. 

Let me go further and insist that all 
content is really method. All thinking 
follows the pattern of the logical syl- 
logism—major premise, minor premise, 
conclusion—except for an important dif- 
ference, namely, that we start not from 
the major premise but from the minor 
premise. What is a minor premise? It 
is an immediate situation. And what is 
a major premise? It is a general idea, a 
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background of experience, that is rele- 
vant to this immediate situation. “All 
that is lighter than water floats” may be 
a major premise for “Cork is lighter than 
water, therefore cork floats” ; but it is not 
a major premise for “John is a man, 
therefore John is mortal.” “Appercep- 
tive mass,” as the psychologists used to 
call it, is operative only as relative to the 
problem in hand. This is because the so- 
called “facts” are rehearsed modes of 
adjustment in the area where the prob- 
lem occurs: a fact is any commonly ac- 
cepted interpretation of experience which 
secures satisfactory adjustment.’ 

If facts are viewed in this dynamic 
sense, then the learning of facts is really 
the living-through (imaginatively with a 
text-book or experimentally with labora- 
tory apparatus) the experiences connoted 
by the facts. Knowledge is thus a form 
of sympathy, the ability to re-live the 
process of adjustment which is summed 
up and symbolized in the idea. To know 
the Nicene Creed is to live with the popu- 
lar young cleric Arius at Alexandria 
while shops are buzzing with the issue 
of the deity of Christ; it is to see the 
best brains of Christendom hard at work 
at Nicea and Constantinople meeting the 
subtle threat of polytheism; and it is to 
go into exile with Athanasius from cul- 
tured Egypt to Germanic hordes. 


III. 


A teachable view of religion must be 
one which makes religion a mode of ad- 
justment of experience. If this be true, 
then two views of religious education are 
fallacious. The first of these you will 
concede probably fairly readily. Indoc- 
trination is fallacious in the sense that 
formulae are set forth in systematic form 
as religious knowledge. Doctrines are 
really known only as intellectual adjust- 
ments of understandable spiritual experi- 
ences, and as relevant proposals for cur- 





1. For more complete development of this position, 
see John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic. 
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rent religious adjustment. “Jahweh is 
stronger than Baal!” Say that to your 
students and watch them stare! Have 
they received religious education at your 
hands through that doctrine? Assuredly 
not; but why? Because they have not 
seen Elijah coming forth from Horeb 
wrapped in the silence of the still small 
voice; nor Amos in the market place 
howling his dirge; nor Hosea reasoning 
together with his countrymen of the 
kindly providence of God. Is Jahweh 
stronger than Baal? Who cares, if Baal 
be dead today? Only the struggles of a 
homeless prophet laughed into solitude; 
only the energy of young Josiah defying 
his regent; only the patience of an out- 
raged priest before his doom—only by 
these is the doctrine understood. And 
there is no coercion possible for this. 
Historical insight is a method, not a con- 
clusion; and what solves one problem 
does not solve another, save as a solving 
method has been learned. Indoctrina- 
tion, then, is incomplete. 

A second fallacy you may not so kindly 
welcome as such: the fallacy still ram- 
pant where teachers are being sought. I 
refer to the blithe confidence that people 
have in “personal influence” as a method 
of teaching religion. Here the dazzling 
personality is exploited to secure irra- 
tional prestige for the ideas held by an 
attractive teacher. Consequently, adjust- 
ment to the teacher is mistaken for ad- 
justment of other areas of experience, 
and the thrill of a “crush” is taken for 
the glow of conviction. An emotional 
transfer from the teacher to his ideas 
makes him a peril to clear thought, and 
shibboleths—if such he gives—are sub- 
stituted for education. Another transfer 
takes place too: the course is shifted 
from the area of student problems to the 
teacher’s area of experience. The “well- 
planned” course may deal only too care- 
fully with the adjustments of the teach- 
er’s thought. But if the teacher will sub- 
ordinate his solutions, making them 
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merely data for the intellectual and emo- 
tional adjustments of the students, this 
risk is obviated. 

Barring the instruction of indoctrina- 
tion and of so-called “personal influ- 
ence,” religious education becomes a co- 
operative adjustment of student-teacher 
experience in terms of the widest area of 
significant experience for the student. 
“In terms of the widest area of signifi- 
cant experience”: here lies its religious 
import, whether that “widest area” be 
the class, the race or the cosmos. Its sig- 
nificance will lie in its relation to the life 
adjustment of the individual in terms of 
definite problems, and emotional as well 
as intellectual factors will be admitted; 
for religious adjustment must be organi- 
zation of the whole self. 

For such co-operative adjustment, mu- 
tual frankness must be basic. The teacher 
can encourage this by abandoning the 
pose of omniscience in exchange for a 
more honest claim to some specialized ex- 
perience in the field. Let him then be 
sure to locate the real problem, not ac- 
cepting rationalized “intellectual difficul- 
ties’”’ which veil a deeper emotional dis- 
turbance. Protest against the credibility 
of the resurrection may be genuinely in- 
tellectual—that will come out in a clear- 
cut set of objections—or it may be a pro- 
jection of a protest against disciplinary 
domination of a parent who does believe 
that Christ was risen from the dead. 
Having located the real problem, the 
teacher serves his function as religious 
educator by pointing out issues and bear- 
ings which experience has revealed to 
him. By focussing attention on unorgan- 
ized phases of the student’s life, he can 
work with him till some principles are 
found for readjustment and thus for 
more complete integration of his person- 
ality. f 

In all of this, one thing is assumed 
that teachers all too often overlook: that 
student experience is valid simply be- 
cause it is real, actual. A cardinal prin- 
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ciple for all religious education is this: 
treat the religious experience of everyone 
with respect. If the teacher’s experience 
is more valid, it is only because it is 
wider, not because it is more real. This 
additional breadth of experience is the 
teacher’s one claim to leadership—and 
then only if he has organized his experi- 
ence into meaningfulness; and this addi- 
tional experience is put at the service of 
the student as a point of view and a 
method of adjustment. 


IV. 


The teachable view of religion is that 
religion is a technique. Since this is 
vague, let me suggest five questions, the 
answers to which would furnish a body 
of religious conviction. Please be re- 
minded that the teacher’s task is not to 
give the answers but to point the ques- 
tions. The scope of personal religion is 
embraced by the following questions: 

1. What persons, experience or ob- 
jects are intensely valuable to you? 

2. What is it about them that makes 
them valuable? What is the value they 
embody ? 

3. What place has this value in the 
world as you know it on the largest 
scale? 

4, What sort of society would be re- 
quired for the realization of this value 
by all men? 

5. What would such a society demand 
of you in personal conduct? 

Religion is the technique of treating 
experience in terms of these questions. 
For a given area or a problem situation, 
it proposes to locate some dominant in- 
terest and push it out into a frame of 
cosmic reference to test its soundness. 
Then it projects a great ideal and draws 
invidious contrasts with the life that is, 
or finds life good and well-directed, at 
least in part. Where such contrasting 
creates a discontent, it gives a challenge 
to the moral life to overcome the contrast 
through reform. Assurance that the 
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value sought is sound is always subject 
to revision; but faith becomes experi- 
mental living on the assumption that the 
value is well-grounded in reality. 

* ¢ & 

So John goes home again to skeptics 
of his faith. No shallow contempt of 
his erstwhile friends is found in him. 
Why should there be? Are not his 
friends, when serious, seeking what he 
seeks: the meaning of the whole of life 
for them? What if they use strange 
phrases that dangle like air-strangled 
fish upon their line of speech? Can he 
not share the hunger of their hearts be- 
fore uncertainties; the glow of pride 


when victory is won within the soul; the 
feeling of some backing in the world for 
human goodness? What, then, if sin- 
cerity finds symbols quaint with age, or 
too naive for philosophic phrasing? They 
can ofttimes agree where formulae are 
lacking that they both can share. It is 
his education that has made him so: a 
sympathetic seer into the souls that lie 
beneath their curious garb of speech; a 
comrade in the deeper quests of life; a 
deferent listener to argument, striving to 
understand before he speaks, and there- 
fore trusted when he tries to state their 
yearnings in some fresher phrase. In 
other words, he has become a gentleman. 


O those familiar with the intellectual and practical attitudes 

of today, the religious life is a natural part of human experi- 
ence, to be studied, assimilated, lived, and developed like any other 
great human institution. It has manifested itself in various forms 
in different societies, and has normally played a vital part in close 
connection with the intellectual beliefs, the emotional and artistic 
expression, and the moral conduct and ideals of those societies. 
\ What interests the man of today is the needs of human nature 
religion has met, and how it has satisfied them most richly and 
effectively. What he wants to know is not how much traditional 
doctrine he can still believe. It is something far more than that: 
it is what organization of the religious life, intellectual, emotional, 
and social, will best meet the religious demands of men living in 
our present age. How can he express his religious feelings of 
piety toward a fuller life in such a way that he will not find them 
in conflict with the rest of contemporary experience, but rather a 
source of further consecration and inspiration? He does not want 
a religious faith he will have to defend against his other interests ; 
he wants a faith that, springing naturally from them, will carry 
him beyond them.—Edwin A. Burtt, Religion in an Age of Science, 
Frederick A. Stokes, 1929. 
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Editorial Note: 


California 


One section of the 27th Annual Convention 


of the Religious Education Association will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of moral and religious life on the college campus in light 
of recent social changes. Mr. Blakeman’s article raises a number 
of challenging problems which will probably be discussed in the 


coming convention. 


EGINNING with the idea that 
mental development is essential to 
the state, we have assembled in vast ag- 
gregations the persons who will soon hold 
in their hands the destinies of this con- 
tinent. What promise have we that the 
blessings of religion will endure? Will 
the ideals which proved good in our fore- 
fathers go from strength to strength? 
More important, will our youth become 
persons such as Judaism and Christianity 
idealize, in sufficient numbers to enable 
our nation to sustain inwardly the out- 
ward trappings peculiar to our militant 
masters of nature? 
Let us consider the large state univer- 
sities and the religion we exhibit there. 
The organized church answers these 
questions with many independent social 
and pastoral programs and a series of 
church units in stone. The ecclesiastical 
geography is confusing to students and 
repulsive to professors. Recently a uni- 
versity pastor, having been transferred 
from one university to another, started 
from professor to professor and student 
club to student club to discover what his 
task really was. The second faculty man 
he met took him to the window in a mag- 
nificent educational building, under whose 
unifying roof many divergent schools of 
thought are domiciled, and from that 
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fourth story said, “What spire is that 
and that and that?” and then added, “Yes, 
I prepared to preach or teach religion, 
but the churches have so monumentalized 
their differences that Christianity itself is 
obscured. I haven’t time to waste on 
such antiquated enterprises in a throbbing 
and thinking world.” After half a life- 
time in the public schools and universities 
as student and pastor of students, I am 
compelled to admit that that professor 
stated the case with precision. It is our 
immediate duty to invent something 
better than denominational! methods, get 
the idea accepted by the functioning 
social groups that make up the vital be- 
lieving world, draw into the new organ- 
ism the creative spirits of our day and 
lead to genuine social achievement in 
spiritual matters. 

That is an undertaking with many diffi- 
culties. The old units must be allowed 
to continue like dead limbs of a tree while 
the new vitality flows through society and 
puts forth live branches to take on the 
many functions. Specifically, this means: 
(1) that the pastoral counseling given 
for certain students from week to week 
has value and must not be interrupted. 
(2) Worship must be provided for con- 
gregations, groups and individuals with 
some sort of regularity. (3) Teaching 
groups and expression groups must go 
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on from week to week. (4) Someone 
must maintain by leadership and contri- 
bution those three essential functions. 
How can the denominationalism be lopped 
off, while the vital Christian element is 
continued? (5) Loyalty is a virtue. While 
we wreck a secondary loyalty, how shall 
we carry tiny hints at loyalty into a deeper 
and more significant experience? 

We are not talking fiction. For fifty 
years there have been unified Protestant 
efforts in various student centers. A Y. 
M. C. A. here, a college there, a federated 
effort yonder has given an example. In 
Toronto, denominational colleges and the 
provincial university have long been an 
educational unity. At the University of 
Pennsylvania and at Cornell in Ithaca, 
the Associations and the university pas- 
tors have been unified for twenty-five 
years and altars have not suffered. At 
the University of Missouri, various 
bodies co-operate in the conduct of a 
College of Religion. Six hundred stu- 
dents were enrolled in the courses last 
year. At the University of Iowa and at 
our own University of California at Los 
Angeles, the Jews, Catholics and Protes- 
tants go forward in a single corporation, 
with one executive, a joint budget and 
under one roof, while in Oregon the state 
university presidents have granted co- 
operation and are encouraging the reli- 
gious bodies to develop schools of religion 
at Eugene and Corvallis. 

These united communities fall into 
types: (1) A Curricula Centered De- 
partment. lowa City is quite ideal, (a) 
as to the recognition of great general re- 
ligious divisions, (b) as to good class- 
room teaching, (c) as to credits so as to 
assure serious work by students, and (d) 
as to a dignity which restores religion to 
the rank of a field of learning on a level 
with whatever major any student may be 
engaged in and respect. On the other 
hand, the Iowa City School of Religion 
is apart from the student self-govern- 
ment, separated from the student union, 


unrelated to the Christian Associations, 
not closely correlated with the pastoral 
counseling, and set off from the religio- 
social group experiences and the worship 
of groups. All of that integration work 
is ahead of the Iowa City leaders and re- 
mains yet to be accomplished. We must 
not make the error of judging the School 
of Religion as complete; it is just in its 
beginnings. Leaders doubtless have it in 
mind to relate all of these other projects 
to classroom and faculty work. 

(2) Activity Centered Associations. 
Just as where the school is central the 
activities are remote, so where activities 
and voluntary devotion are at the center, 
formal teaching is on the fringe or alto- 
gether neglected. Here again we are 
weak in the religious education provision 
at practically every university in America. 
To merge the Iowa City or Missouri 
teaching life with the Pennsylvania or 
Cornell religio-social life would be to 
approach the problem with something like 
adequacy. However, every locality will 
have to grow its own product. Many 
false moves have been made in the past 
by overboldness of traveling secretaries 
or churchmen and shortsightedness or 
timidity on the part of local leaders. 

For example, local churches, skilled in 
numbers, parish statistics and sermon 
absorption, have little courage in any- 
thing except “snatching brands from the 
burning,” or building up a big so-called 
Bible class of students, or loading the 
church record with so many affiliate mem- 
bers, or seeing many youth in the con- 
gregation at regular worship. Such local 
churches seldom penetrate any educa- 
tional question. Least of alk do they 
dwell intelligently on the spiritual and 
character needs of students away from 
home. To local churches, such students 
are all liability and no asset. Activity 
centered programs need able faculties at 
their centers to keep the enterprise edu- 
cational. 

(3) Chapel Centered Situations. Prince- 
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ton and Chicago have recently joined 
Harvard, Stanford and other universities 
in a chapel centered: religious effort. Since 
this pertains to distinctively independent 
universities, and not to state universities, 
we defer to others. It is beyond our field 
and merits the advocacy of one familiar 
with it from within. 
A STAFF In RELIGION 

Contrary to the facts in nearly every 
American student center, university pas- 
tors, secretaries and counselors should be 
selected on the basis of function rather 
than on the basis of affiliation. That is, 
each religious worker should have a task 
to perform for the whole student group 
along a given line—vocations, or wor- 
ship, or counseling, or Bible teaching, or 
social leadership. We must speedily rise 
to such a unity at every campus. To do 
this, each must cease taking all his orders 
from the adult local church or from a 
denominational educational board. When 
unity is once established at the campus, 
pastoral work at the Presbyterian center, 
or conduct of worship at an Episcopal 
edifice, will serve the particular constit- 
uency without detracting from the whole. 
Our counseling, our teaching, our social 
life, our directing of student enterprises, 
and our educational engineering in behalf 
of religion should all be directed and car- 
ried forward on an educational basis. An 
attempt at unity is the central notion. 
The initial demand is that the executives 
for Protestants cease developing inde- 
pendent programs and work unitedly. 

Executive leadership should be cen- 
tralized. When the central executive 
headquarters is given power, we may be 
able to use various rooms, or even vari- 
ous buildings. But until we are unified, 
much of our altogether worthy industry 
is in vain. Also, an enterprise such as 
a denominational student headquarters 
erected apart from the Y. M. C. A. on 
the one hand, and far removed from a 
local place of worship on the other hand, 
is an educational misnomer. It is not 
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consistent with the unifying Christian 
ideals that we profess. For the Meth- 
odists and the Baptists and the Presby- 
terians to line the campus on a single 
street, and still others to run separate 
“centers,” so-called, is to defeat Christ 
in the student population before we intro- 
duce Him. A centralizing of all our work 
under an able executive and a single 
board of control would change the whole 
aspect. Now, we have no quarrel with 
the isolation of places of worship for the 
family units in the city, nor with his- 
torical lines of cleavage. Such may be 
necessary for some years. Our fathers 
and our grandfathers have rights. If 
they want denominational groupings, they 
should have them. But to try to fasten 
denominational divisions on a_univer- 
sity — however good-naturedly —is an 
error. The ideas which great Christian 
leaders have contributed for the welfare 
of all humanity will remain. To con- 
tinue our sects at a university is futile. 
Educationally considered, it is equivalent 
to profanity. 
Campus CHANGES 

The Young Men’s and the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, long 
looked upon as adequate to quicken parts 
of Protestantism into unity, are not alto- 
gether fulfilling the expectation of their 
leaders. Much less are they satisfying 
the faculties and the churches. They do 
not reach a great proportion of the stu- 
dents nor give anything like the amount 
of specific training in religious living 
which their student patrons need. Though 
these Associations have initiated many 
an educational method, created a whole- 
some freedom in religion, carried forward 
a series of stimulating lectureships, served 
Christian missions and been our efficient 
campus servants for three decades, they 
have somehow fallen behind the educa- 
tional procession. In spite of the fact 


that their training conferences across the 
country continue to be religious education 
at its best, the prestige of fifteen years 
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ago is gone, and there is a desperateness 
in the life of every staff one visits. 

We must also observe that with the 
changes afoot these two Christian Asso- 
ciations are now called upon to strike 
hands with each other and get definitely 
at the question of intermembership— 
overstepping boundaries of sex—and thus 
have a part in the shaping of family 
ideals. Unless they also gain anew the 
vital support of Christendom, many of 
their gains of the past will follow other 
services into the discard. The dean of 
women and the dean of men have fol- 
lowed the general counseling work of the 
secretaries and taken over that central 
work of the Associations. Fifteen years 
ago, as the church became active, the uni- 
versity pastors came to take over much 
of the specific counseling, most of the 
sible teaching and the devotional leader- 
ship formerly attended to by the Asso- 
ciations. The Student Unions have come 
to take over the whole assembly, recre- 
ation and lobby life of the students, a 
point at which the early Association secre- 
taries functioned to wholesome purpose. 
The student self-government organiza- 
tions have taken over a score of services 
once performed with a character impli- 
cation by the student Y. M. and Y. W. 
These include the handbook, the employ- 
ment service, listing of rooming accom- 
modations, lectures on occupations, volun- 
tary game tournaments, deputations sent 
to high schools, expression of student life 
before service clubs and alumni groups, 
and rallies which introduce professors 
and coaches to the freshmen. One’s first 
thought is that the university community 
has swallowed the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. Reflection, however, leads com- 
mendation of the Associations as having 
been creative in education. Have they 
not taught the teachers? 


TowArRD UNDERSTANDING 


Strange as it may seem, the ever- 
widening liberality of the Christian Asso- 
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ciations has had the initial effect of nar- 
rowing their sphere. While the member- 
ship basis was that of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, neither Jew nor Catholic could 
take exception to its operation. But the 
moment the Associations reached beyond 
Protestantism and became (as the secre- 
taries insist) of service to all students, 
a recast of the entire campus life, so far 
as religion is concerned, became neces- 
sary. The Newman Club for Catholic 
students and the Hillel Foundation for 
Jewish students have dramatized the 
situation in many of our larger univer- 
sities. In each center, organized volun- 
tary religious activity has three foci, not 
one. Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A,, 
whether they will or not, are one. The 
other two are the Catholic and the Jew- 
ish. The several denominational Protes- 
tant groups, where united with the Chris- 
tian Associations, help the movement to- 
ward the semblance of social order. At 
this point there is much to be desired. 

The other day an efficient secretary 
sat in a meeting and heard a Jewish rabbi 
heap on the Association all of the guilt 
of proselytism. Knowing the pure motive 
of that secretary and the social difficulty 
involved in the determination of the As- 
sociations to become as broad as human- 
ity, one sees hope in this very type of 
incident. Out of just such struggles and 
the pain we must bring in the breakdown 
of denominational walls within Protes- 
tantism, without undermining the other 
bases of our society, two sociological 
issues emerge: (1) Jews and Gentiles 
are racial as well as religious groups. (2) 
Respect of the majority for the minority 
is basic. Neither of these two issues have 
bulked large in the philosophy of the 
Christian Associations. Hillel Founda- 
tion and Newman Club will bring many 
such issues into the light. 

Certain suspicions which have arisen 
during the years are already apparent. 
We are beginning, through “The Inquiry” 
and various other approaches, to inspect 
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ourselves. This is progress. In the meth- 
ods of recent decades, the so-called “All- 
University Meeting” annually launched 
by the Christian Associations, the “Cam- 
pus Wide” affairs advertised from time 
to time as though Jews and Catholics 
either were impotent or indifferent, have 
been a dwindling success, and the rea- 
sons are coming to light. The adoption 
of the broader, non-evangelical member- 
ship basis by the Y. W. C. A. in 1928 
seems to have been the revealing move. 


RELIGION AS A FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE 


Can the state enter the field of reli- 
gion? It has. The question is rather: 
Has it done so without becoming sec- 
tarian? The question of religion as a 
curricular matter in a state university 
hangs not on religion but on the sectarian- 
ism involved. Can the university enter 
into the teaching of religion? If the in- 
stitution itself can attempt it, then de- 
nominationalism will be reduced to the 
minimum. Also, religion will get a treat- 
ment as scientific as that given other fields 
of life. And perhaps it would receive 
a treatment as fair as it gets at the hands 
of our historic Christian bodies. I am 
quite certain at this point that we have 
long been doubting the very allies in 
whom we should be most trustful. At 
this point there arise a series of questions, 
the very asking of which clears the air. 

(1) Is not religion universal and 
therefore above sectarianism? Such was 
the assumption in America in the begin- 
ning. The states were united into a 
United States on the fundamental as- 
sumption that “freedom of conscience” in 
matters of religion and “freedom to gov- 
ern ourselves” were companion axioms. 
On the former, we erected the American 
church, on the latter, the American state. 
Those wise statesmen of our first national 
bodies held clearly in mind the fact that 
the people constitute a single social unit. 
This unit, for convenience, functions in 
two ways, namely, at one time we func- 
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tion religiously, and at another time we 
function civically. Or, to be more ex- 
plicit, we are always the same people, but 
we organize ourselves in one way for a 
spiritual or religious expression, and we 
organize ourselves another way for order 
or a civic expression. The unity is the 
essential thing we have in mind. So long 
as we make this fact central in all of 
our thinking, we shall be free from any 
fear that the state will determine church 
or church control state, or that, in the 
final analysis, either will stifle the other. 

(2) Must the various functions of a 
state be considered apart from religion? 

(3) Can they be thoroughly studied 
at all without crossing and recrossing the 
field of religion? 

(4) Has the state or nation even the 
slightest chance to understand itself with- 
out also knowing the citizens spiritually 
and without having a grasp of the re- 
ligion which either beautifies or makes 
ugly the lives of particular individuals 
and of given groups within the state? 

(5) Can there long exist a definite 
civic education apart from a definitely 
separated religious education? 

(6) Can a university (state or pri- 
vate) keep off the field of religion and be 
a university? If it can, then religion 
would seem to be an isolated aspect of so- 
ciety. We do not so view it. On the 
other hand, if it cannot keep off the field 
of religion and be a university, then the 
university must be allowed full freedom 
to move untrammeled, not only over civic 
and other general subjects, but also over 
religious subjects, move at will among 
the institutions called religious bodies and 
weigh all values, including those of the 
spirit. For those of us who trust educa- 
tion itself, there is no fear at this point. 
Christianity and other great religions will 
survive on merit. We would hold that 
more freedom, not less, will aid religion. 
We would go farther and hold that, in or- 
der that the university may get at the 
truth, it must call upon the religious 
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groups, at least for certain historic data 
in religion and for those methods known 
as church life and polity. 


A New Hope 


It is necessary to call attention to the 
fact that we are here referring to religion, 
not Christianity. We have in mind that 
vast field of the intellectual, social, philo- 
sophical, moral, historical and personal 
experience which is covered by a great de- 
partment, such as is called “Religion” in 
Yale or Harvard or Chicago, but is absent 
from the list of departments in a state 
university like Wisconsin or California. 
Every state university in the land allows 
its various departments to dip into re- 
ligion, the historians into these phases, 
the literary men into that realm, the 
philosophers into some other, and so 
forth. All this is good. And our ec- 
clesiastics engaged in education are 
therein both under tribute for the service 
performed and put to it to solve a prob- 
lem. The problem is this: How can we 
keep the child’s and the youth’s respect 
and loyalty to religion while religion is 
shorn of its title in the schools and uni- 
versities on the one hand, and mislabeled 
by meaningless denominational divisions 
on the other? Are we, then, to be able 
to teach religion in our present education 
and church situation? 

A knowledge of the breakdown of our 
older sanctions, ideals and faiths, while 
alarming, is challenging, and as such is 
creating a new morale. Leaders are in 
a mind to unite in honest effort. Now, 
why should we not do some venturing at 
the mecca for adventure? Our centers 
of youth are at these universities. These 
are the places to put down our dreams 
and actualize them. 


A Locicat STEP 


A central staff at every university 
would not be difficult to bring about. It 
would involve merging of the boards of 
control, first in conferences, then in com- 
mittees to bring in data and devise edu- 
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cational methods. Later, these persons 
would move into a single campus alliance. 
That central alliance or board should 
have in it professors, students, gradu- 
ates, clergymen, secretaries, and others— 
not just all of them, but representatives 
of these and other types of leaders. The 
discussions should be recorded and 
widely considered by secondary groups. 
The national bodies (often more denom- 
inationally minded than the local congre- 
gations) should be advised and consulted. 
In the end, it is possible that such advice 
will be modified or set aside by the im- 
mediate wisdom and devotion of the cam- 
pus people concerned. The Protestant or 
Federal Council group, if not some more 
diversified group, should aim to employ 
an executive secretary for a three-year 
period almost at the beginning and as- 
sign to him the task of bringing about 
co-operation. 

Every social movement is incarnate. 
The man and the objectives attached to 
his office will determine, in a large de- 
gree, the outcome. Where the above plan 
could be attempted by any two denom- 
inations and one of the Christian Asso- 
ciations, we would confidently expect that 
each separate ecclesiastical unit and every 
vital Christian movement at that campus 
would be drawn into the whole with a 
sacred enthusiasm. 

What of Catholics and Jew? In many 
places Jews, Catholics and Protestants 
can associate from the start, if any one 
leader has faith enough to begin a series 
of conferences on these matters. In even 
the most difficult situations, the Protes- 
tant units owe it to the Christianity they 
profess to make an effort and to exalt 
Christ at the expense of historic social 
mechanism. Our Jewish brethren seem 
to stand ready to confer. Though hav- 
ing a minority status, the American As- 
sociation of Religion proposes, and in the 
Iowa City enterprise provides, for them 
equal voting strength with Catholics and 
with Protestants. 








The Social Awareness of the Institutional Staff 
A Critical Study of Y. M. C. A. Secretarial Staffs 


OweEN E. PENCE 


Secretary Personnel Division, National Council Y. M. C. A. 


OME methods used in a recent study 

of the secretarial staffs of certain 
Young Men’s Christian Associations seem 
to throw useful light upon the degree to 
which the staff is conscious of many 
subtle and changing factors in the com- 
munity situation. 

SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

The larger study had to do with the 
secretaries of ten local Associations in 
cities ranging from 30,000 to 650,000 
population. In all, 175 secretaries were 
involved. These secretaries were at work 
in twenty-two staff units, some Associa- 
tions having more than one branch. In 
size, the staffs varied from eight to more 
than twenty. 

The study concerned itself primarily 
with staff procedures and their educa- 
tional value for the professional worker. 
Incidentally, it dealt with the community 
situation. The experience of the indi- 
vidual secretary in his staff and commun- 
ity setting constituted the major problem 
for study. 

Such a study necessarily involved some 
obvious problems having to do with the 
movement of life in the community. It 
was desirable to reach a sympathetic, yet 
objective, appreciation of the local staff 
as a group at work in a changing com- 
munity. Light was sought upon the ex- 
tent to which the staff was attempting to 
adjust its objectives and activities to the 
demands of this setting. Since these 
professional workers were under employ- 
ment by local institutions with many de- 
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clared objectives, and with often very 
wide and influential contacts in their 
cities, it became evident that not profes- 
sional reorientation alone, but fresh def- 
inition of institutional objectives as well, 
might be involved. 

But it was equally obvious that the 
study must involve some problems much 
less tangible and quite as difficult. Cen- 
tered in the secretary’s experience, the 
study must deal not alone with his de- 
clared functions and his conventional ac- 
tivities, but with the conditions of his 
service, including such practical matters 
as compensation and working hours, for 
example, and more subtle matters affect- 
ing his freedom and effectiveness. How 
far, for example, does employment by a 
religious organization with a strongly in- 
stitutional program tend to circumscribe 
the probability of one doing his own 
thinking on social questions—to make his 
own attempts to work out solutions for 
pressing social problems in the commun- 
ity where he works? What is it, also, 
that the staff cares chiefly to accomplish, 
and which forms the basis for any morale 
it may have achieved? As regards per- 
sonal and professional growth, and the 
development of enough originality to re- 
main an independent person, what evi- 
dence could be found to illuminate both 
the conditions and likelihood of such 
growth? If one could assume sufficient 
interest on the part of the staff in the 
changing community problem, how far 
might it be necessary to modify pro- 
cedures in the staff in order to make that 
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interest effective in active social and re- 
ligious measures? How far, also, can the 
degree of illumination possessed by one 
particular organization at a particular 
time be trusted to lead to wisdom of plan 
and to wise strategy of program. 

The study was undertaken after much 
consultation with Association leaders and 
a significant group of outside counselors. 
There seemed to be a general agreement 
among those consulted that the local staff 
has necessarily to be the central and cru- 
cial relationship in which are reflected 
whatever program and personal adapta- 
tions are to be made by any local Associa- 
tion to changing conditions. This is not 
to minimize the very great service of lay 
boards, both in personal leadership and 
in determination of policy. When and 
as such boards take initiative in the de- 
velopment of social and religious policy, 
there would still seem to remain in the 
hands of the local staff then employed 
the opportunity virtually to nullify the 
proposals or to engineer the conditions of 
their socially constructive application. But 
where the initiative in social planning does 
not happen to lie with the lay board, how- 
ever desirable it might seem to have wise 
leadership come naturally from such 
source, there is even greater need to em- 
phasize the staff as a determining factor 
in what is done. There in the local staff, 
at any rate, are gathered the relationships 
which occupy almost exclusively the time 
of the individual secretary, and where 
growth must take place if there is to be 
any growth. There, also, in the give and 
take of clearance, planning and fellow- 
shiping around the common task, must 
inevitably be formed the patterns of 
group procedure and the conceptions of 
goal which shape and determine the pro- 
fessional worker’s outlook perhaps more 
surely than the institution’s result. There, 
surely, will follow the evaluation process, 
meager and blind, or deep and painstak- 
ing, within which, possibly as much as 
anywhere, the scientific ideals of the pro- 


fessional spirit must be nourished by use; 
and there, also, the task of institutional 
reorientation must most probably often 
begin. 

The study was thus lodged in local staff 
procedure in the hope that it might yield 
significant guidance for the more than 
seven hundred local staff organizations 
in the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions as they seek to adjust their methods 
and objectives to meet the conditions of 
the times.” 

This article does not attempt to report 
upon the entire study. It seeks to make 
only such incidental references as may 
help the reader to appreciate the setting 
in which the methods described were used. 
This report deals with a group interview 
technique and certain other means devised 
for appraising the social awareness of the 
staff.? 

METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 


The group interview ordinarly followed 
several days of contact with staff mem- 





1. There are 784 local staffs among the Associations 
of the United States, according to the yearbook issued 
by the National Council, Y. M. C. A. If one adds 
the 350 secretaries who work without professional 
associates, in industrial centers, colleges, town and 
country fields, etc., the employed groups of this .move- 
ment number 1, 134. However, only 8 per cent of all 
secretaries work in isolation, that is, without some 
kind of staff relationship. The average secretary has 
six or seven associates working with him. About 
one-fourth of ali secretaries work in staff groups of ten 
or more. The pa study included staffs above 
average in size for the most part, although some af 
the branch staffs in large cities had fewer men. It 
must not be assumed that the larger the city, the larger 
the staff, except in aggregate of branch staffs. Nor 
may it be assumed that in the larger staff, necessarily, 
superior educational procedures will be found. Both 
internal procedures and the community awareness of * 
the staff seem to be dependent upon other factors 
than size of staff. 





2. The study has been conducted by the Personnel 
Division, National Council, Y. M. C. A., in ¢ 

tion with the local associations included, and will be 
published in 1930. The study included a statistical 
history of the employed personnel of each local asso- 
ciation, a statistical analysis of the present staff, in- 
cluding personal and family history, educational back- 
ground, occupational experience and present commu- 
nity relationships; a formal report from each staff 
upon some twenty-one points of recent personnel Prac- 
tice; a standardized and recorded individual interview 
with each employed secretary, which included some 
sixty questions dealing with a wide range of personal 
and professional experience in the | staff setting; a 
rating on “satisfaction in the work”; a check list on 
staff morale; an extended group ‘interview, which 
dealt wholly with community factors; a group rating 
on social awareness; a work analysis of the functional 
basis; and, finally, certain other features dealing with 
technical problems and staff procedure, and discussion 
of continuation projects which the staff might under- 
take. 
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bers. These were largely occupied with 
the use of an individual interview sched- 
ule which seemed fairly successful in es- 
tablishing rapport at the beginning, and 
which included a considerable reference 
to community factors. These individual 
interviews were recorded by a carefully 
developed technique. In addition, the 
local investigation was opened by a brief 
staff meeting in which the general plans 
for the study were laid out and clarified, 
and in which opportunity for general 
questions was provided. In no case was 
the study thrust upon the group but was 
agreed upon through conference and cor- 
respondence with local leaders previously. 
There was no description in advance of 
the techniques to be used. Instead, there 
was what seemed a fairly successful at- 
tempt to establish confidence in the scope 
and disinterestedness of the study and to 
emphasize the service which frank and 
full co-operation by the staff members 
might render to other Associations. 

Certain parts of the individual inter- 
view included questions designed to give 
opportunity to the secretary to reveal 
something of his sensitiveness to the com- 
munity relationship of his work. Some 
such questions were: “How to determine 
what phases of the community problem 
you will attempt to help?” and “How do 
you judge the usefulness of the work you 
do in meeting needs in the community ?” 
There was no discussion of such ques- 
tions during the interview, but merely 
the recording of responses. Neverthe- 
less, the secretaries were doubtless stim- 
ulated to think of community aspects of 
their professional activity without being 
forewarned that the group interview 
would specialize upon just such consid- 
erations. 

The group interview then opened with 
some considerable background and rap- 
port as between the visiting investigator 
and the local group. By deliberate plan, 
the interview was designed to deal with 
the area with which the local staff was 
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presumably the most familiar, that is, 
their own community. 

A period of from three to five hours 
was available for the group interview 
work, a minimum of two hours being 
occupied with the more formal procedure 
to be described. Following an intermis- 
sion, a further period of informal dis- 
cussion lasted frequentely from two to 
three hours. The visitor did not assume 
the rdle of “investigator,” either in the 
individual interviews or in the group 
work. He came as a friendly and disin- 
terested observer of practice—a reporter 
of experience on a basis pledged to be 
confidential so far as the use of any in- 
dividual name was ccncerned. 

It was frankly agreed at the beginning 
that the group work could be only sug- 
gestive and introductory but might open 
the way to undertakings and further staff 
work which would cover considerable 
time. 

THE INTERVIEW 


The major emphasis in the interview 
itself is upon the first question.? The 
following account relates the method 
used : 

The observer, acting as chairman of the in- 
terview procedure, provides a community map, 
upon which the general secretary traces the area 
which, in his opinion, represents the field of 
action of the Association. Agreement is reached 
concerning this area. 

The chairman comments upon the community 
as an “association of groups rather than indi- 
viduals”; and suggests that it is scarcely possi- 
ble that the Association can receive into its 
membership a member who is not already par- 
ticipating in many and diverse social groups. 
Examples are contributed by staff members. 

The chairman, as a means of setting practical 
limits to the analysis, suggests a working defi- 
nition of the term “group” as follows: a num- 
ber of persons having some kind of structural 





8. The following, in simplest ve, are the ques 
tions with which the interview dealt 

(1) What do you consider to be the more influen- 
tial groups operating in this community? (2) What 
is your strategy with reference to other community 
forces? (8) What are the most obvious community 
needs? Are there others? (4) What ways of look- 
ing at your community are most characteristic? What 
weight shall be attached to each? (5) Where has “ 
Association a clear field for working out its pur vel 
Where is there conflict with other groups? | (6) 
criteria of procedure determine the association’s > 
preach now? (7) What bearing have the foregoing 


considerations upon staff procedure? 
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relationship and a center of planning. This 
seemingly loose definition appears to serve fairly 
well, for it suggests that some sense of group 
participation is necessary, and that on this basis 
the effort of individuals can be effective toward 
some approved goal of development. 

The chairman then asks: What do you 
consider to be the more influential groups 
operating in this community? 

If the staff begins by giving some general 
term, such as “the churches” or “the service 
clubs,” it is agreed to use any one of such or- 
ganizations as an example for the purpose of 
the interview, but later, careful consideration 
of each is suggested. A blackboard is used for 
recording. The phrase “more influential” is 
often reiterated, as an aid to more careful dis- 
crimination. 

Through this process, a list of from twenty 
to forty groups is set down. There has been 
considerable discussion on some of them, and 
the list stands as a fairly critical consensus, 
even though the time has not been very long. 
Before looking at some “groups” thus selected 
by one staff, a short comment upon the process 
to this point will aid the reader. 


The use of the community map serves 
to focus attention upon the whole com- 
munity and the extent to which the staff 
in its planning thinks of the same area. 
The general secretary’s determination of 
the area presumably gives the most ac- 
curate result, and in a simple way brings 
him into action. The observer has some 
slight opportunity to begin his study of 
the executive relationship. As many of 
the staff are likely to be without sociolog- 
ical training, some few moments spent 
upon the group phenomena of community 
life seem to help to get into the main 
analysis quickly and to give later perspec- 
tive upon the local association enterprise 
as well. The purpose of this type of 
approach is to introduce an active experi- 
ence of group inquiry and procedure re- 
lated to something with which presumably 
the local staff is quite familiar, namely, 
their own city, and the suggestion of com- 
munity factors forming the setting in 
which their work is going forward. The 
device seems to reveal something of the 
staff’s awareness of such factors and its 
facility as a staff for dealing intelligently 
with them. The building up of such a list 
on the blackboard serves to keep them be- 


fore the mind as parts of a whole situa- 
tion and offers a check upon important 
omissions. The chairman names no 
group, of course, nor does he decide as 
to whether any group should be listed. 

With the listing complete, for the mo- 
ment, the chairman asks: How does the 
area in which each of these groups works, 
compare with what you have said in the 
field for the Association? 

The staff proceeds to examine each listed 
group in this regard and, after discussion, 
reaches agreement concerning each, as to 
whether the area is about the same or larger 
or smaller. The agreements reached are indi- 
cated opposite the group list for further refer- 
ence. 

The chairman then proceeds to perhaps 
the most important part of the interview. 
He asks: What are these groups trying 
to accomplish? So far as you can under- 
stand it, what do you conceive to be their 
central intention? 

The staff members proceed in order through 
the listed groups. Attempt is made to state in 
a simple, succinct phrase what may be inferred 
as to the essential purpose of each group. Staff 
members are of course members of some or 
many of them. They should know by direct ex- 
perience. Concerning some they must make in- 
ference. Lively discussions ensue. They have 
considerable trouble to get short phrases to 
which all will agree. Prejudice and sharp in- 
tolerance flashes, with or without being checked. 
Lodge members seem to be on the point of giv- 
ing away the “secret meanings” and the air is 
tense. At last, apparently, there is to be a pub- 
lic statement of the aims of Masonry, of the 
Klan, or “on good authority,” of the K. of C. 
As all are citizens, the aims of local government 
should be easy to state, but difficulty is ex- 
perienced there also. Even one’s own church 
may be a difficult subject to deal with if one 
must state what its real objective is, clearly. 
In this effort to understand the purposes of 
other groups, the chairman suggests charity, 
and the Golden Rule. He also points out that 
accuracy is worth something. He may have 
occasion to comment that if the staff experiences 
difficulty in clarifying this list of “purposes,” 
it is probably not something that has arisen 
over night. More than likely, the staff’s plans 
and programs are also formed in an equally 
confused atmosphere. 

It may be impossible to work through the 
entire list, but, if the staff has become inter- 
ested, the completion of the process on a much 
more careful basis of appraisal, including refer- 
ence to data, is suggested for continuation work. 


The chairman calls the staff to consider 
an exceedingly important question: Will 
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you be good enough to try to say whether 
the purpose you have set down for Item 
A (B, C, etc.) is practically the same as 
your own, or runs parallel to it, or is 


very different than yours? 


Here, again, ensues a revealing discussion. 
It seems to work two ways. The array of 
groups and inferred purposes seem to show very 
much in common, if the staff’s judgment is not 
entirely wrong. A new sense of the composite 
effort and of that which is in agreement, or in 
disagreement, among the several objectives ap- 
pears to dawn. The responses of the staff are 
indicated in the display. 

In addition, against this background, however 
ready of judgment the staff may be as to the 
similarity or difference between these objec- 
tives and their own, the real purpose of the 
Association and of their own employment seems 
equally to require new information and fresh 
thinking. In any case, the possibilities of op- 
positions of which they had been unaware, and 
of co-operative possibilities which had not been 
taken into account seem to break through to 
new reality. 


The chairman asks: Will you indicate 
now for each group whether or not there 
is any contact between it and the Y. M. 


CoAL 

It is agreed to think of “contact” as suffi- 
cient inter-relationship to represent some kind 
of formal recognition by Y C. A. leaders. 
Interweaving of members is not included. The 
contact relationships are set down on the dis- 
play. 

The chairman further asks: Where you 
have indicated that such contact exists, 
would you say it is one which signifies 
co-operation (that is, a planned integra- 
tion of effort toward the same or similar 
purposes)? Or is it a contact which 
means competition of some kind (that is, 
a matching or opposing of effort in some 
degree of conflict)? 

So far as time permits, the staff works 
through the listed groups toward some declared 
relationship to each. 

ANALYSIS OF COMMUNITY RELATION- 

SHIPS 


The results of this rather long process 
will seem clearer with a few examples 
taken from the display built up by one 
staff. It first of all listed Rotary Club, 


Chamber of Commerce, and Turn Verein. 
The staff considered that the local Rotary 
Club was at work in a smaller area than 
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their own; that its essential purpose was 
similar to that of the Association, namely, 
“Putting Christian ethics into business” ; 
and that the Association was in “contact,” 
that is, recognized and formal contact 
with it. Whether there was a co-oper- 
ative or competitive contact in this case 
was not reported, but it is clear that the 
way was open to co-operative effort, and 
the problem, if any, would be in the field 
of determining objectives and arranging 
effective means for uniting potential 
strength. 

Second in their list was the Chamber 
of Commerce, working, so the staff 
thought, in a smaller area, geographic- 
ally, than the Association ; with a purpose 
considered “parallel,” that is, “To make 
a bigger, more prosperous town”; and 
with “contact” relationships already ex- 
isting. If the staff’s information was 
correct, it would appear that the issue 
turned upon the condition of the desired 
prosperity, and under what conditions 
the Association’s own purpose would lead 
it to join the prosperity chorus, while 
sustaining the principal social values of 
sound economic development. The staff 
did not pursue the “co-operation-conflict” 
analysis here, being pressed for time. 

Third in their list they mentioned the 
Turn Verein, working in a larger area 
than the Association, with a parallel pur- 
pose, that is, “Meeting the recreational 
needs of youth.” But the Association 
was without “contacts” of a specific kind, 
although the lines of effort were in def- 
inite conflict. Discussion arose on this 
point, which clearly required further clar- 
ification and more facts. 

Some political groups were listed. The 
Club was counted a political 
group working in a relatively smaller area 
to gain and hold political control of the 
city government. Its purpose, beyond 
this more open and general aim, was 
counted distinctly different than that of 
the Association, which was moreover 
without “contact” with the club. The 
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staff could not agree as to the specific 
aims of the city administration itself, fur- 
ther than “to conduct city government,” 
but it did have some formal contact with 
it. Apart from unwarranted political as- 
sets, the positive possibilities of building 
toward a government of high social! pur- 
pose above the demands of graft and per- 
sonal selfishness had not occurred to this 
staff. The Workers’ Party, while work- 
ing in a smaller area toward a “workers’ 
dictatorship,” in direct opposition to the 
purpose of the Association, was without 
any “contact” with the Association, in the 
staff’s opinion. 

Certain listed agencies dealing with 
boys afford illustration of some problems 
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the light they give upon certain current 
points of view too little shared within the 
organization, let alone beyond it. They 
point out a great need: that of better un- 
derstanding and greater frankness among 
those who would build the Good Order in 
the community. The goal of a Christian 
social order, or one of any other name 
that would not too greatly change its es- 
sential conditions of living, may await 
a clear enough conception of its character- 
istic features to polarize the efforts of 
earnest individuals and agencies which 
now seem so far from understanding each 
other. 

The process of comparing areas helps 
to objectify the relationship between the 


of understanding: Association and other groups. The at- 
Group Area Purpose Relation- Contact Kind 
ship 

Board of Education Smaller ‘Safeguard democratic 

institutions” Parallel Yes 
Parochial School Smaller “Indoctrinate youth on how to 

live” Parallel No Competitive 
—— Boys’ Club Same “Character development for 

poor boys” Parallel Yes Competitive 
Boy Scouts Smaller “Develop boy character and 

civic responsibility” Similar Yes Competitive 
¥. MHA, Same “Fellowship and religio-racial 

feeling” Don’t Know No 
K. of C. Same “Uphold Catholic faith” Different Yes Competitive 


3efore continuing the description of 
the interview, it should be stated that the 
necessarily incomplete nature of each par- 
ticular inquiry, in view of the purpose as 
a whole, again emphasizes its mainly in- 
troductory character, aside from its use 
in staff appraisal. The very important and 
often delicate relationships envisaged in 
this brief discussional exercise must not 
be allowed to stand as the final thought 
and effort of the staff. In the material 
reported just above and elsewhere in the 
article, there has been no attempt what- 
ever to modify these responses. In no 
case must they be taken as approved and 
final points of view, even where the ma- 
terial originated. Certainly they will not 
be considered as in any sense indicating 
the point of view of the Y. M. C. A. 
movement as a whole. 

But, even so, their significance lies in 


tempt to set down the staff inferences as 
to the purpose of other groups is reveal- 
ing. The ignorance of the true purpose 
of any group is, of course, a block to in- 
telligent co-operation. Without attempt- 
ing to define the purpose of the Associa- 
tion itself, the staff is unconsciously de- 
claring itself through an informing series 
of discriminations, and always in terms of 
community factors and purposes. These 
various reactions are but one part of a 
sequence of group thinking which is given 
general order by the chairman. It is none 
the less quite impersonal in its commit- 
ments and in the evidence which it seems 
to yield concerning the social awareness 
of the staff. Being quite occupied with 
the development of the process, the staff 
reports constantly in terms of attitudes, 
plans and relationships which, the writer 
believes, are probably fairly typical of the 


- 
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ongoing experience of the group. In any 
case, the procedure seems to give some 
basis for a display of social outlook, in- 
dividual and collective, which may not be 
without significance for appraisal. 


CONTINUING THE INTERVIEW 


Limitations of time have usually made 
it impossible to work through the entire 
interview in thorough fashion. There 
has usually been time to list the remaining 
questions and to outline them briefly for 
further staff study, as suggested below: 


(2) What is your strategy with reference to 
other community forces? This question was 
intended to gather up the many implications of 
the comparisons and appraisals involved in the 
foregoing lengthy analysis. 

(3) What are the most obvious community 
needs? Are there others? Here the main anal- 
ysis of purpose or intention of the various groups 
must have caused the staff to think with some 
care upon those conditions in the community 
which cause collective group effort and result in 
community institutions and programs of vari- 
ous sorts. Later discussion is necessary to 
reach staff agreement upon the obvious and the 
less obvious situations in community life which 
may be called needs. 

(4) What are our characteristic ways of 
looking at our community? What weight shall 
be attached to each? Here brief reference is 
made to Lindemann’s clarification of geographi- 
cal, economical, psychological and sociological 
factors, including the vocational point of view 
and any others which the staff may mention 
and which need to be taken into account. Illus- 
trations are contributed by members of the 
staff, and the problem of weighting these con- 
ventional ways of thinking of the community is 
clearly stated and set down for future staff 
work, 

(5) Where has the Association a clear field 
for working out its purpose? Where is there 
conflict with other grous? This question re- 
capitulates the discussion and is intended to 
help the staff to see its own undertaking in the 
total changing field of effort in which many 
other influential groups share. In the staff in- 
terview, it is sufficient merely to recognize the 
problem and to set it down for fuller critical 
work later. 

(6) What bearing have the foregoing con- 
siderations upon staff procedure? This is the 
summary question which, if the time available 
is fortunate, receives somewhat more careful 
attention. The leader observes from similar 


studies the way in which the time of staff 
meetings, for example, has often been spent. 
He recalls what members of this particular staff 
have had to say in confidential interview re- 
garding the staff procedure of their own As- 
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sociation. The leader has also had a detailed 
interview with the general secretary on the 
handling of staff meetings and general staff 
procedures and is upon fairly definite ground 
when he suggests three factors which usually 
seem to be present in the staff meetings: 

a. The staff devotions—almost invariably 
used at the opening of staff meetings. 


b. Clearance of events and co-ordination of 
programs for the period immediately ahead— 
perhaps for one week or longer; also some re- 
porting of recent events. 


c. Some educational feature—often a chap- 
ter of a book, or report upon a group of books, 
or other plans based upon interesting fields of 
reading which may or may not be closely re- 
lated to any phase of the Association’s task. 

The leader adds a fourth factor: 


d. The strategy of a staff as a whole—very 
infrequently brought forward as a topic for dis- 
cussion, or as a means of critical planning over 
longer periods and in terms of the changing 
needs of the community situations. The leader 
suggests that the four phases of staff procedure 
mentioned are closely interrelated. He points 
to the possibility that this staff, in further study 
of the bearing of the discussion upon their pro- 
cedure, may wish to consider to what extent 
they should become virtually one in any effec- 
tive development of staff practice in terms of 
the community problem. 


With this last observation, the formal 
part of the group interview comes to an 
end. An intervening period is provided 
for, and some time elapses before the 
group reassembles. 


INSTRUMENTS OF APPRAISAL 


If, after such a discussion, the staff re- 
turns to its second session with a sense 
of bewilderment, it is not to be wondered 
at. However, it does not require long te 
bring the discussion of the morning down 
to definite terms and into perspective. The 
statement that the study has been a means 
of appraisal also, upon which their own 
judgment is desired, serves this purpose. 
A specially devised instrument, in the 
form of a graphic rating, is used for this 
purpose. While the scale makes no claim 
of avoiding many difficulties usually 
found in ratings, it has afforded a basis 
for securing the staff’s conception of the 
group interview process. The items in- 
cluded in the scale are listed below, to- 
gether with the mean score given by one 
of the larger participating staffs, as well 
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as by three observers who watched the 
process through and made their own in- 
dependent ratings. Comparison between 
the average deviations of the staff and ob- 
servers show to what extent each of these 
groups tended to agree in their appraisal ; 
while the mean scores (on the scale of 
10) show the measure of difficulty the 
staff had, especially in dealing with group 
purposes and relationships, and the bear- 
ing of their analysis upon their associa- 
tion and staff work. 

There is considerable agreement be- 
tween staff and observers until the item 
dealing with relationship of groups and 
subsequent items relating to association 
implications is reached. Here this staff 
judged that it had a clearer conception 
of the bearings of the discussion than 
the judges felt likely. The relatively 
large average deviation of both observers 
and staff in dealing with the purpose state- 
ments (Item 5) probably indicates both 
conflict about the quality of what was 
done and difference over the accuracy of 
the resulting statement. The largest de- 


mits of only brief reference. 
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viation in the staff rating had to do with 
their own relationship to other groups 
(Item 6), indicating unresolved prob- 
lems of fact, policy and understanding 
within the staff, presumably. Despite the 
shortcomings of this type of self-ap- 
praisal, the results seem to suggest that 
it may be of some use as an aid to social 
orientation. 

Another device successfully used ad- 
It was 
called a “Report on One Aspect of Staff 
Morale” and took account of the fact 
that a staff sometimes finds itself in the 
midst of difficulty, conflict, embarrass- 
ment or strain, by reason of different 
points of view, habits, or other factors af- 
fecting the method of conducting the 
work of the Association, or the reaction 
of people using these methods.* 

Staff members were given opportunity 
for confidential report on a scale which 
dealt with such questions as “Does some 


one personality dominate?” “Do men 


4. This instrument was developed from the inter- 
esting study of Community Conflict published by The 
Inyuiry in 1929. 


Mean Score Mean Score Average Average 
Basis of Appraisal Yy by Deviation Deviation of 
Staff Observers of Staff Observers 
1. Freedom of Atmosphere............+0+0e- 7.5 7.3 2.0 1.1 
general morale, good fellowship, absence of 
strain 
S Groush PasnciOuen., «osccsicccsciesscecsce 6.8 6.3 7 A 
how complete and inclusive the participation was 
3. Listing of Community Groups............+ 6.7 7.0 1.3 4 
promptness, breadth, and thoroughness of listing 
4. COMBMTION. OF ANCES s oo xcicccecccoecuecss 5.7 4.6 1.9 1.1 
promptness and accuracy of comparing areas of 
groups with association area 
S. Digg OF PGMs «ccc cnivuseccccecncens 5.2 4.6 1.9 22 
readiness and fairmindedness in stating purposes 
6. Relationship of Groups.........-00..+ee00s 5.1 3.3 2.1 A 
readiness, fairmindedness and insight shown in 
regard to relation of group purposes to asserted 
association purpose 
7. BeaQrimg OW ASsOcwGhtOn. ....oscicccccccscace 5.0 3.3 1.5 11 
sensitiveness to bearings of foregoing discussion 
on association program strategy 
S: BOER GT SI UT COON soe x caress xcedceuds 5.4 3.6 1.3 9 


sensitiveness to bearings on staff work and 


strategy as a staff 
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fear losing their security or position?” 
“Are plans laid without proper consulta- 
tion?” “Does the strength of the eco- 
nomically more powerful affect independ- 
ence” and many others. The form gave 
opportunity for report, not only in terms 
of internal staff relations, but also the 
presence of such factors in relation to 
the board of directors, or the Association 
itself, or even in the community. The 
fact that in one staff more than one-half 
could answer the first question affirma- 
tively, and that a surprising use was often 
made of the other possibilities was suffi- 
cient to establish the methods and rela- 
tionships of the staff as of crucial impor- 
tance for any discussion involving the 
Association’s contribution to community 
advance. The results of this last instru- 
ment were not exhibited in the staff but 
used as an aid in interpretation. 


INFORMAL PHASE OF THE INTERVIEW 


It remains briefly to suggest the sub- 
sequent course of the more informal part 
of the group interview process. There 
will be no attempt to carry the report in 
discussion form but only to trace some- 
thing of the content. Such discussions 
were always based upon specific data 
brought together for the community un- 
der consideration and upon contributions 
from the staff itself in what was, after 
all, a co-operative analysis. 

The matter of obvious concern is 
clearly two-fold: the development of an 
adequate technique for the integration of 
staff effort on the one hand and a pro- 
cedure for social adaptation on the other. 
The problem is how to get the full power 
of the staff directed toward appropriate 
objectives in the changing social situation. 

In the view of the reporter, this is, in 
part at least, a matter of method. Pos- 
sibly method and objective run so closely 
into one that they are scarcely distin- 
guishable. 

Take such a matter as staff perspective. 
How shall the local staff first of all see 
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its community and its changing forces ac- 
curately and in a moving panorama of 
significant relationships? Here is a first- 
rate technical program in group manage- 
ment, and in group process as well. The 
survey, as a photographic method of vis- 
ualizing certain factors at a given time, 
may be relied upon; and yet many subtle 
socio-psychological factors may be over- 
looked under the best of survey pro- 
cedures. It is doubtful if any available 
method can go so far in providing this 
perspective as its persistent recognition as 
a problem and a major atmosphere of all 
staff discussion. It requires a constant 
and associated search for clear light upon 
the drifts and drives in the community 
situation which “influential groups” re- 
flect, and general trends propel. Where 
shall a staff find criteria for judging these 
interweaving factors? Must it not, after 
all, be in some ruling conception of a 
good order in the community, perhaps 
“let down out of heaven,” or perhaps 
divined from much deliberation on social 
history, or from other insights and revela- 
tions? But for this staff, and in the baf- 
fling presence of these particular prob- 
lems, is it possible that such perspective 
can determine the collective action of the 
staff group without becoming an explicit 
object of effort and a control upon all 
planning? 

Take the matter of staff morale. The 
more inward aspect of this factor will 
presently be mentioned. Consider first 
the more external aspect of it—that is, 
the effect of the clear perspective as to 
the community problem upon the staff’s 
sense of mission. Some studies of co- 
operation have been studies of conflict, 
in reality, that is, of the negative side of 
the issue—of instances where co-opera- 
tion had reached its negative expression. 
The full unity of staff effort is, however, 
something very different. Morale must 
mean the full pulling power of every per- 
son in the staff willingly related to the 
central task. But how shall the task be 
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set clear? Vehement assertion will not 
do it. Reiteration of old shibboleths, or 
even of old and possibly valid objectives, 
will not do it. The staff needs a fair 
means of determining what it shall col- 
lectively do in this very community. Until 
this is known, only a partial delivery of 
its power can result. Men will not over- 
exert themselves for ends which they can- 
not see. 

What of staff strategy? Here perspec- 
tive and morale are set to work experi- 
mentally. The question is not only to 
what end shall our planning be directed, 
but what plans are wisest at a particular 
time. The nature of the passing moment, 
the incidence of the changing situation, 
the condition of our energy and, not least, 
the presence or absence of co-operative 
resources or definite oppositions in the 
community—all of these are involved in 
any strategy for any day. Much more 
are they involved for the strategy which 
needs a time span. Most of all are they 
necessary in any strategy which attempts 
a task alone when it might enlist co- 
operative and fundamental resources. 

As regards staff perspective, staff 
morale and staff strategy, both objectives 
and means are necessary. But neither 
can be wrought instanter. Old objectives, 
being mistrusted and possibly impotent, 
must be restudied. Old means, being 
complex and not too resultful, must be 
reworked, if not revamped. New ob- 
jectives must be discovered ; new methods 
must be developed. The staff moves 
forth, if it can, toward a new experience 
of discovery and development. 

But its progress is not easy. Old ways 
not only remind but bind. The new pro- 
cedure must not only be wanted ; it must 
be constructed. A score of old patterns 
arise to claim the fealty which habit struc- 
tures usually compel. 


How is staff consensus reached? 


_ Does the general secretary make a declara- 
tion of policy with the assumption, often well 
founded, that he will not be opposed? Is the 
assumed field of institutional action invoked as 
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settling the question without need of staff con- 
sensus? Is a vote taken, and does a majority 
decide? Are consultative means used? 

All of these means were found in use in the 
general study of which this report is a part. 
But how, other than by free agreement, can the 
full energy of the staff be brought out for ac- 
tion? There are constructive uses of differ- 
ences. They may be ignored; they can be 
throttled; but they ought to be used. “Progress 
through the use of difference” is more than a 
pretty proverb; it is one which needs construc- 
tive application in the work of institutional 
staffs. 

What about originality? 

One gets very interesting answers from staff 
members to the following questions: 

In your staff is there freedom to be original ? 
Is there encouragement to be original? Is there 
coaching to be original? 

There were discouragingly few instances 
where ‘a clear and ready affirmative to the last 
question could be found in the staffs studied. 
Apparently the spirit of conformity is upon us, 
and the priceless value of originality of thought 
and expression in the institutional milieu is 
something far less often felt than it should be. 
Yet if there shall ever be developed a tech- 
nique for institutional adaptation, it would seem 
that it would have to provide for originality in 
local staff experience. 

Take such a simple matter as a technique of 
commendation. 

Here, in one Association, the general secre- 
tary states that he is not quite sure how his 
work is regarded, especially since the president, 
a layman of course, has never spoken appre- 
ciatively to him, lo these many years. A de- 
partment head presently makes the exact state- 
ment concerning his general secretary. To crown 
the tragedy, a junior assistant then makes again 
the same statement about the department head. 
Here, in miniature, is a situation where the ab- 
sence of this saving element must either be at- 
tributed to not knowing just how to do it with- 
out embarrassment, or to the fear that doing 
it will cause the associate to “let up,” or pos- 
sibly to lack of enough sense of discrimination 
about what ought to be to make a fair and in- 
telligent comment upon what was. In any case, 
the staff effectiveness suffers; and when staff 
effectiveness suffers in its processes of under- 
standing, its capacity to adapt its power to a 
changing mission must necessarily be affected. 


So it is with a great many established 
patterns which are related to social 
adaptation in direct or indirect ways. 
What freedom of access is there in this 
staff from youngest to oldest; between 
departments ; to the general secretary, and 
so forth? Is it easy to take initiative? 
What is the usual career of a good sug- 
gestion? What degree of participation 
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is there in staff planning? Is it wisest 
for younger members to be restricted in 
their planning to the limited department 
in which they work? Is the executive a 
fairly competent teacher? What is the 
place of the “department” in an adaptive 
structure? How shall credit be given? 
What are the skill bases for effective 
workmanship in each position? Is each 
person’s task functionally related to the 
whole enterprise? Where, along the line 
of the experience frontier, is personal 
growth most likely? What is the tech- 
nique of growth? How far does growth 
require contact with community affairs 
and the assumption of some kind of 
leadership réle in them? And many more. 


UTILIZING THE STUDY FOR PROGRAM 
ENRICHMENT 


As indicated at the beginning, the pro- 
cedures reported upon were intended to 
merge into various processes which the 
local staff might be interested to carry on 
into its permanent practice, or at least 
for an experimental period. Always, be- 
fore the final discussion was concluded, 
time was taken to work out together some 
possible projects where such continuation 
work might well be carried on. 

Among these projects, one or more of 
which were undertaken in various places, 
were the following: 


(1) Completion of the community analysis 
begun in the formal part of the group inter- 
view. 

(2) A detailed record of from four to six 
succeeding staff meetings. 

(3) Staff history, as revealed through rec- 
ords of employment, turnover, salary, promo- 
tion, and so forth. 

(4) Clarification of the functions of the 
various positions. 

(5) Invariably these discussions lead to con- 
sideration of lines of professional study, both 
in the staff itself, and by individuals in avail- 
able universities. 

It is superfluous to suggest yet again 
that staffs which participated in the study 
here reported may find abundant oppor- 
tunities to continue their adaptive pro- 
cesses if they simply follow leads opened 
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in the interview itself. But what about 
some other staff? Can it do likewise? 

Possibly the account here given will be 
all any staff needs to plan and set out 
upon a voyage of social discovery which 
will be distinctly rewarding. The report 
is not written for this purpose; yet it may 
very well serve this end. There seems 
to be no reason why the exact procedure 
should be followed, as in the case of a 
test, although some of the procedures, 
when published, may seem to justify 
formal use in this way. 

It does not seem that the values of the 
process need to be limited to staffs of 
Y. M. C. A.’s alone. They are possibly 
quite as applicable to church settlement, 
or other groups earnestly seeking a prac- 
tical means to come to grips with the 
community situation and unable to make 
a more formal survey. And what would 
happen if a company representative of 
many community interests should seek 
together to work through the more sug- 
gestive of the steps? Conferences among 
such agencies have been many; but have 
there been many dealing with understand- 
ing one another’s purposes and developing 
worthy measures of collaboration? 

CREATIVE CONCEPTION OF PROGRAM 


If, in this process, some clearer pic- 
ture of the manifold enterprises of the 
community results, it ought to be worth 
while. Quite as clearly does the institu- 
tional staff need to know the sources of 
conflict, both among those with similar 
purposes and among those who have quite 
opposite purposes. The issue is not so 
simple as knowing whether or not there 
may be vice rings and bootlegging in the 
community. It requires a larger strategy 
which sees all conflicting elements as re- 
sources which might be productive to- 
ward worthy common objectives. A staff 
ought to be glad to have some of the 
good done by other groups, and perhaps 
some of the community building done 
better by other groups, but it ought not 
to be content to claim its right to exist 
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by the authority of its intention alone, 
without reference to the evidence of need, 
or by the fact of its position alone, with- 
out proof of its ability to serve effectively. 
And who shall judge? Again, all of the 
pressure for an enlightened fairminded- 
ness asserts itself. 

A phase of the community awakening 
of our time touches community financing, 
under pressure of the seeming economy 
of a community budget. This develop- 
ment has come about before there has 
been a widely shared understanding of 
what is involved in the community task 
of Christian education. The community 
compassion has expressed itself in meas- 
ures for relief. The American commun- 
ity seems to await commensurate efforts 
of construction. In such undertakings, 
the freely shared results of intelligent 
experimentation seem more _ urgently 
needed than premature integration of 
specific organizations. It needs a better 
quality of intelligence to unite effort than 
to work independently, and surely a better 
quality of spirit to understand than to 
oppose. 

Two aspects of the problem are im- 
mediately practical, aside from timely 
next steps in local experimentation. One 
relates to the wise use of written ma- 
terials available for the enrichment of the 
point of view of the individual staff 
worker. A considerable amount of such 
material, like some recent publications of 
The Inquiry and certain of the recent 
writings in social psychology, ought to 
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gain wide attention, including the interest 
of those charged with national policies of 
social organizations and, through their 
various mediums, those in close commun- 
ity contacts. The cultivation and wise 
use of literature may prove instrumental 
at the present time. 

Another aspect touches the quality of 
training which the professional workers 
in social and religious fields are now re- 
ceiving. Modifications of older curricula 
which omit significant reference to the 
new insights upon community change, 
and the development of skill in the means 
of understanding such change, are per- 
haps only preparing their practitioners 
for the service of yesterday rather than 
that of tomorrow. Possibly no one can 
say with assurance what the curriculum 
of the professional worker for this chang- 
ing age should include. But some clues 
are evident to suggest that the insights of 
all specialties must be seen in their con- 
tribution to the understanding of persons 
and the human relationship, the most 
challenging aspect of which is, possibly, 
the modern community. And because it 
may still be possible that no school of 
training can do better than recognize a 
need and adapt its training too late, the 
more immediate problem for all agencies 
would seem to be to find ways to help 
those who are now in the midst of the 
job to see it more clearly and more fairly, 
and to seek to enlarge the understanding 
circle of those who work with economy 
and sense of direction toward a worthy 
evolution of the common life. 


—etho— 
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IBERAL Christianity has given only 
# slight attention to soul-saving. This 
neglect results from not being sure of 
what is to be saved. Religious people un- 
derstand that psychologists refuse to pos- 
tulate any mysterious soul-entity, some- 
how independent of the body, and capable 
of being rescued eternally by certain rites, 
beliefs or supernatural experiences. Lib- 
erals who loudly denounce functionalism, 
behaviorism and the like yet tacitly ad- 
mit their confusion by pushing salvation 
into the background of the religious pro- 
gram. The consequence is that the de- 
structive work of psychology has been ac- 
cepted in practice, while its positive con- 
tributions remain unassimilated. 

The positive contributions of psychol- 
ogy have been appearing piece-meal for 
about sixty years. Experiments began 
with tedious tests of perception. The 
early academic psychologists were greatly 
impressed by the extent of human actions 
motivated by organic needs. They tried 
to explain every reaction by reference to 
the “instincts.” The physiological and 
neurological field has been exploited in 
recent years by the gland enthusiasts and 
the Gestalt school. The structural ex- 
planation of human nature was, however, 
far from successful in accounting for all 
the regularities and irregularities of be- 
havior. Educational and social psycho- 
logists appeared. They put the emphasis 
upon experience and social control. Semi- 
scientific theories of personality devel- 
oped along with the analysis of other 
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topics by the various schools, so that 
writers are now sure enough of the 
foundations of psychology to publish 
books “about the natural history of hu- 
man nature” on a par with “the natural 
history of bees and beavers and apes.” 

The conditioning of the organism by 
“environmental pressures” is now a fa- 
miliar story. By accident, compulsion 
and suggestion, human organisms become 
habituated in the use of tooth brushes in- 
stead of tooth picks; they learn to walk 
instead of crawl or jump, to be loyal to 
government and family, and so forth. 
They also acquire their logic or problem- 
solving methods as appropriate responses 
to problematic situations. The great va- 
riety of logics or ways of thinking are 
receiving deserved attention. White, 
Overstreet and others have told the pub- 
lic how they rationalize their failures, 
how they project their difficulties, how 
they compensate for their inferiorities, 
how they define their situations. A great 
culture controls (often imperfectly) the 
human animal in its interaction with the 
rest of the world. 

The self or personality is one of these 
social controls. By virtue of their neural 
equipment, children anticipate other peo- 
ple’s and other things’ reactions to their 
own behavior. To use Professor Mead’s 
phrase, they learn to take the attitude of 
others toward themselves. They see 
themselves as others see them. In play 
and work they assume the rdle of papa, 
brother, mama, teacher, policeman, bill 
collector, and anyone else who comes 


1. C. J. Herrick, The Thinking Machine, p. v. 
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within their experience. They are now 
bullies, now timid; here receiving, there 
giving ; sometimes leader, again follower. 
Gradually the characters that do not fit 
and those which other people do not as- 
sign them are eliminated, and they come 
to have a relatively stable self. It is their 
status in the community. It is the com- 
plex of behavior patterns which they are 
expected to manifest: the likes and dis- 
likes, the idiosyncrasies by which their 
neighbors know them, and by which they 
know themselves. The response to one- 
self controls much, though not all, of his 
conduct. Walking, for example, seldom 
involves a response to oneself. But oc- 
casionally it does. The self is particu- 
larly influential in problematic situations. 
It integrates conduct, making it consist- 
ent. Il 


When religious men consign a soul to 
hell or perdition, they sometimes draw 
their conclusion from its possessor’s re- 
fusal to obey their sectarian injunctions. 
But such is not always the case. Prophet 
and evangelist point us to the derelict, the 
human wreck. To that extent I think 
they have good evidence for their asser- 
tion. A soul is lost whenever a human 
organism goes to pieces. It is in danger 
whenever it fails to control and co-ordi- 
nate conduct. The habits, skills, senti- 
ments and soul with which society en- 
dows a man prove inadequate for many 
situations, and conduct disintegrates into 
chaotic emotion or is reduced to some 
meagre form of life. 

As a matter of fact, many of the in- 
sane believe themselves dead or in hell. 
This is only one of the bizarre reactions 
of those unfortunates who have lost their 
souls, 1. e., whose behavior is no longer 
controlled by the self of their normal 
associations. Abnormal psychology shows 
that the soul may fail in any sphere of 
life. I have in mind a restaurant owner 
who suffered a series of economic re- 
verses.” His restaurant-keeper, head-of- 


2. From an unpublished case study, secured by 
A. T. Boisen. 
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the-household self was not prepared for 
so many disasters, and he lapsed into idle 
speculation. Wholly unfit for a solution 
of his real problems, he gave himself to 
a reconciliation of God and Satan. He 
was the cosmic peace-maker, a role sug- 
gested many years before by an occult 
book, but inhibited by his dominant per- 
sonality as irrelevant and unbecoming to 
his place in the community. Under simi- 
lar circumstances others commit suicide, 
become violent and hostile, are mute and 
so forth. 

A more common illustration of the 
destruction of a soul is the complete in- 
dustrialization of a university graduate. 
Park and Miller quote from the autobiog- 
raphy of an Austrian immigrant.* He 
had been a man of fine sentiments and 
culture. In this country he lost contact 
with the society to which he was accus- 
tomed, and plunged into business. He 
was financially successful, but goes on to 
record “a fading of emotional tones and 
a gradual reappearance. I forgot for 
some years that birds sing, flowers have 
odor, stars shine. I lost interest in the- 
atre, concert, fiction.” Emotional stand- 
ards were replaced by opportunistic no- 
tions. “I did not think of what I liked 
or disliked, but of what was advantageous 
or disadvantageous.” He had lost his 
old-world self and was poorer for it. 

Sexual maladjustments cause more in- 
dividuals to “lose their souls” than any 
other single factor, if the asylum pro- 
portions are representative. There are 
the sexual offenders who worry them- 
selves into insanity because the offense 
creates a conflict between their conduct 
and the standards which the self of their 
early training demands. Then there are 
the victims of unfortunate love experi- 
ences. Industrious men turn into bitter, 
sensitive paranoids in a week or a month. 
Others become obsessed with strange de- 
sires. 

Poor health, bereavement, unusual par- 


3. Old World Traits Transplanted, pp. 54-55. 
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ent-child relations, shifts in intellectual 
climate, even noise and commotion can 
“send a man to hell.” I am not going 
to catalogue the abnormal reaction pat- 
terns, but I wish to make the point that 
they result from failures in almost every 
type of human activity. They are the 
behavior of “lost souls” which no longer 
harmonize conduct around some plan or 
career. Personalities are disrupted not 
only by failure, but also by success that 
leads to “the big head” of parvenus, the 
hysteria of victory and the maudlin sen- 
timent of folks who do not know how to 
express their appreciation, gratitude or 
love. Whether unbalanced by defeat or 
triumph, the perdition of lost souls is im- 
mediate and tangible. It does not result 
from the failure to accept some verbal 
creed, but from the failure of social re- 
sources to meet the crises of life. 


III 


The soul-saving program of Christian 
churches consists of a variety of more 
or less primitive techniques for regenerat- 
ing the childhood self or building a new 
self capable of redintegrating behavior in 
conformity to the conventions of the 
Christian group. The Christian soul in 
the middle ages stands out clearly as a 
member of the ideal Christian commu- 
nity, obedient to the vice-regent on earth, 
and journeying on to heaven, where it 
would-be perfectly adapted to the idyllic 
life there. That soul repressed the flesh, 
was long suffering, conventional and 
capable of saving the individual from 
severe conflicts within and without. To 
put it epigrammatically, instead of men 
saving their souls, their souls saved them. 

Salvation becomes the discovery for 
each individual of a réle, status or func- 
tion in a group, so that the individual’s 
behavior will be integrated and his ex- 
perience rich and fairly secure. The ec- 
clesiastical institutions can no longer offer 
salvation independently of other social 
agencies. The monk and the member of 
the House of David are anachronisms. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


But it is my belief that the church can 
serve men well by helping them find a 
soul when it is not readily accessible. 
This view recognizes the family, the fac- 
tory, the club and the political party as 
milieux of personalities and sets up the 
church as an aid instead of a rival to 
legitimate social organizations. 

In the first place, the church can con- 
vert those unfortunate human beings who 
for some reason are unable to participate 
agreeably in constructive social life. The 
criminal elements of our population are 
members of the underworld. They be- 
long to gangs and unholy communities in 
which their normal rdle is to prey upon 
lawful enterprise. Their actions are con- 
trolled by an anti-social self, which will 
sooner or later bring them to naught. 
Thrasher quotes a young gangster’s de- 
scription of depredations, thefts and 
vagrancy. “We would always tear things 
down,” the boy concluded, “That would 
make us laugh and feel good, to have 
so many jokes.’”* In his gang a boy was 
living up to his reputation, doing his duty 
and being himself when he was a vandal. 
Now there are families and boys’ gangs 
where the growing youngster is con- 
trolled by a law-abiding self and is guided 
into much more ethical activities. Boys’ 
workers convert such children, individu- 
ally and by gangs, to these lovelier so- 
cieties and to the soul which these societies 
can afford to harbor. What is true of 
boys’ gangs is true of racketeers’ alli- 
ances, plundering political cliques, and to 
some extent the councils of war lords and 
industrial kings, whose sins are better 


disguised but more devastating. They 


must be converted into citizens of the 
upperworld. 

Conversion describes rather well what 
must happen to the great mass of mal- 
adjusted people. Children are unable to 
find a happy place in many families. 
Adolescents experience difficulty in se- 
curing satisfactory recognition while 
breaking old home ties and forming new 


4. The Gang, p. 95. 
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Maladjusted husbands and wives, 
folks who are vegetating because they 
belong to dull communities, the vocation- 
ally unfit, the hobo; these require con- 
version. In America the immigrant com- 
mands the church’s services in his adapta- 
tion to western civilization. A represent- 
ative plaint is voiced by a Jewish “green- 
horn” : 


As I lay awake under Moses’s roof that 
night I thought of all the ae things I had 
ever enjoyed in my life, of all the poetry I 
had learned, of the pride with which my breast 
had heaved as a “learned man” among my 
kindred. Now I was in the New World, which 
did not seem to take immediate notice of my 
worth, tucked away in a dingy corner, nay, 
crucified between two thieves (fellow lodgers). 

Call it pride, vanity or whatever you 
please, whenever I thought of peddling “jewelry 
and notions” death lost its terror for me. The 
mere sight of those crude, greasy peddlars nau- 
seated me. Come what might, I would not 
carry the Keshah (Arabic for peddlar’s pack) .° 

Country people migrating to large 
cities have the same frustration that aliens 
encounter. The asylums are full of vic- 
tims drawn from all of these predica- 
ments. 

The church can assist in saving souls 
under such circumstances. Preaching and 
church schools help by imparting much- 
necded information. Incorporation into 
the fellowship of the church helps. Per- 
sonal work is probably the most effec- 
tive. The pastor can direct maladjusted 
men and women to clinics and to voca- 
tional opportunities. He can tell them 
where they may secure the services of 
specialists and encourage them in their 
quest. After some rather sad experience, 
the prevailing opinion is against any at- 
tempt to bring a psychiatric clinic under 
the church roof, just as it is unnecessary 
for the church to become a hospital, law 
court and public school. But it can put 
men and women in touch with reconstruc- 
tive agencies and support them when they 
need additional financial and moral back- 
ing. 


In the second place, the religious in- 


ones. 





5. Park and Miller. Old World Treits Trans- 
planted, p. 54. 
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stitution can save souls by improving the 
morale of family, school and factory. Not 
infrequently communities offer plenty of 
opportunities for fruitful participation, 
but the members are indifferent, half- 
hearted or positively discontented. Per- 
haps the leaders do not challenge their at- 
tention and keep them interested. Often 
the break in morale recurs in periods of 
crisis. This is true of families just before 
the birth of a child and of stores in rush 
seasons. 

Recreation in play and worship often 
saves the soul that would go to pieces 
without encouragement or relaxation. 
Another function (misunderstood and 
overworked) is the formation of senti- 
ments. Success requires appreciation. 
Defeat which is beyond repair requires 
resignation and consolation or compen- 
sation. Humor is also represented in 
morale-restoring poetry, ritual and fellow- 
ship. 

Most churches have attended to the 
need for conversion and regenerated 
morale. They have often been uncrit- 
ical. Preachers, for example, effect con- 
versions from indolent to industrious 
selves, when the conversion can only take 
place in an unjust industrial community. 
An industrious self in such a community 
does not lead to abundant life. Some- 
times a sense of guilt is magnified in those 
too much inhibited by fear. Again, fear 
is denounced and courage demanded of an 
audience of spend-thrifts, speed-demons 
and monomaniacs. What they need is 
a more cautious self. It is evident that 
to keep public services discriminate is 
very difficult. This leads to the third 
function of the church in the salvation 
of souls. 

A good many homes, schools, shops 
and clubs are so defective that they can- 
not hope to incorporate all men fruitfully 
on their present basis. Periodic unem- 
ployment, angry strikes, bankruptcies, 
and so forth, attest the imperfection of 
economic institutions and their inability to 
give their members desirable réles. Pol- 
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itics is so determined in evil ways that 
reformers easily lose their ideals when 
put in office, and it is commonly re- 
marked that an honest man cannot be a 
good politician. Many rural communities 
are so poor that children born in them 
have not one chance in a trillion of ever 
using their capacities for the more skilled 
professions. If the church is to save 
souls worth saving, it will have to do 
something to keep societies from stagnat- 
ing in their present inadequate practices, 
as India’s caste system did. 

Two avenues of approach toward the 
idealized “kingdom or democracy of 
God” are open to the daring. 

(1) Human society is actually a con- 
stellation of societies. They all have their 
faults, but they also all have their virtues. 
The church can stimulate and direct their 
interaction so that they exchange their 
virtues and not their vices. This is ac- 
complished in many places by just bring- 
ing doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers, 
clerks and housewives together in the 
friendly contact of a social and educa- 
tional program. Occasionally a congre- 
gation conducts a social experiment like 
that of the White Plains Community 
Church’s evaluation of commercial prod- 
ucts or the Denver labor school. In some 
towns co-operation exists between church 
and school. Now and then we hear of 
courses on home making. This attack on 
the problem rests on social pluralism. The 
fact that human communities are many in- 
stead of one was really discovered only 
a generation ago by the political scientists, 
Gierke and Maitland. 

(2) My second suggestion for the crea- 
tion of institutions capable of saving souls 
is mysticism. I mean not the Grand 
Mysticism of freakish ascetics or a piet- 
istic, theological mysticism, but the di- 
rected mysticism of trained minds. When- 
ever a problem seems insoluble and later 
is solved, there is an element of emo- 
tional behavior in which old habit systems 
dissolve and we gain a new point of view. 


Geniuses have always acted on some ob- 
scure suggestion that the majority of men 
neglect. They are geniuses because in the 
reorganization of their thinking they light 
upon ideas that solve the hitherto insolu- 
ble, 

The church can foster the birth of these 
soul-saving discoveries. This may sound 
like anti-intellectualism. It is not such. 
Scientific methods and critical intelligence 
must define problems and test proposed 
solutions. Like the more primitive cri- 
teria of rationality, they control insights. 
But they are not the inspirations that 
break down old habit systems and suggest 
new prejudices. The insights come in 
the accidental associations of esthetic ex- 
perience. They are commonly neglected. 
As Emerson said, people don’t trust their 
inmost thoughts. It is part of religion’s 
work to train children particularly to 
communicate their hunches and inspira- 
tions, so that their fellows may criticize 
them sympathetically and use them to 
transform society if they are good. 

The soul or self is a tool for organ- 
izing life, as Dewey puts it.® It is the 
role we play in the drama of our com- 
munity. It helps us behave consistently. 
Yet the majority of humankind have 
souls that cannot co-ordinate their ca- 
reers happily. The church can help them 
win desirable souls by (1) converting the 
maladjusted to communities now offering 
a rich and abundant life; (2) building 
up the morale of these societies ; and (3) 
prodding imperfect institutions to expan- 
sion and improvement, (a) through in- 
teraction with each other, and (b) 
through cultivating inspired creative ac- 
tivity. 

Psychology enlightens soul-saving by 
making it specific. Disorganized person- 
alities result from specific physiological, 
economic, marital, political maladjust- 
ments. They are re-organized by just as 
specific measures directed to remove the 
cause of the disturbance. 


6. Experience and Nature, p. 247. 
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Psychology enlightens soul-saving by 
making it co-operative. The church has 
no exclusive right on souls; it is not alone 
the manufacturer of souls. It helps in 
the manufacturing process, especially 
when the social’ machinery gets out of 
gear. It enlists the co-operative efforts, 
not only of the man who is in need of 
salvation but also of the people he lives 
with. The church seeks to overcome the 
atomism of our civilization without creat- 
ing a monistic state. 

Psychology enlightens soul-saving by 
making it continuous. No souls are saved 
forever. A boy may find his vocation 
only to be thrown into turmoil by the 
death of a parent, the accidental loss of 
a leg or an eye, or religious disillusion- 
ment. All souls are periodically in dan- 
ger of perdition and must as often be 
rescued. Like the press, the efficient 
church is eternally vigilant. 

Psychology enlightens soul-saving by 
making it discriminate. Some souls 
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should be lost. Others should be won. 
Ecclesiastical institutions are, of course, 
not the only agencies through which men 
choose and form social policies; but they 
will have to keep up-to-date with the most 
advanced ethical idealism or be left be- 
hind. 

As yet, the psychology of religion has 
nothing very definite to say as to the de- 
struction or reconstruction of God as the 
symbol of reference to all means of sal- 
vation. Much work remains to be done 
on the value and control of prayer, con- 
fession, visions and ritual. What I have 
endeavored to establish is the reality of 
what used to be called salvation and 
damnation. This is no time for theolog- 
ical side-stepping. To mix metaphors, 
we have souls on our hands, and we will 
have to manage them well, or we might 
as well close up shop. The time has 
come for liberal Christianity to assimilate 
the positive contributions of experimen- 
tal and clinical psychology. 


—ct»>— 


N the midst of our flood of material goods and comforts, the 

spiritual challenge of this modern age to religion is not to for- 
get the good of the soul. Worldliness, absorption in the mechanics 
of living, has been all too often enshrined on the very altar itself. 
Liberal religion has grown complacent; it has come to stake its 
all on the mere multiplication and generous sharing of the means 
of living. It no longer calls for a deeper plumbing of the needs 
of human personality; it no longer awakens the sense of the in- 
sufficiency of all present attainment in the light of the vision of 


what human life might be. 


Its optimism shrinks from looking the 


natural man in the eye and telling him he is damned because of 


his sin. 


It inculcates no intense feeling of dissatisfaction with a 


superficial life; it arouses no sense of spiritual pain at the mean- 


ingless lives the vast majority of us lead. 


It has lost the realiza- 


tion of the finitude of human achievement in contrast with the in- 


finity of spiritual vision. 


Still less does it urge the reformulation 


of what can constitute the true good of the soul in our modern 
world.—John Herman Randall and John Herman Randall, Jr., 
Religion and the Modern World, Frederick A. Stokes, 1929. 
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HICAGO’S first religious drama 

tournament under the city’s Feder- 
ation of Churches has just been com- 
pleted. On the evening of February 10th 
every seat in the Goodman Theatre— 
Chicago’s loveliest playhouse—was occu- 
pied. At 8:15 the curtain went up on 
the first of the four plays which had sur- 
vived out of the thirty-six in the prelimi- 
nary contests. For the next three and 
one-half hours the audience sat in intense 
quiet while groups of young people from 
four of the city’s leading churches pre- 
sented their plays. At 11:30 the judges 
announced their decision, giving the award 
to the group from the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Evanston, which, under 
the direction of Mrs. A. Starr Best, had 
presented that sure-fire drama, “The 
Valiant.” The award was a library of 
sixteen volumes df plays and manuals of 
religious drama. Now that the tourna- 
ment is over, it is fitting that we record 
briefly, for the sake of other cities, some- 
thing of the history, the method, the re- 
sults and the lessons of this experience. 


ORIGIN 


The tournament owes its origin ulti- 
mately to the growing use of religious 
drama in Chicago churches through the 
past fifteen years. It was altogether 
natural, after such a growth, for some 
sort of tournament to blossom into exist- 
ence. Last year the Fourth Congrega- 
tional Church, under the leadership of the 
Rev. E. A. Reese, had held a local tourna- 
ment involving groups from eleven 
churches, and this was the immediate 
predecessor of the city-wide tournament, 


for it was the interest displayed in the 
local tournament which gave the impetus 
to the larger one. In August of 1929, 
while most religious workers were on 
vacation, the Committee on the Educa- 
tional and Religious Use of Drama of the 
Chicago Council of Religious Education 
met and laid plans for the city-wide inter- 
church tournament which has just been 
completed. The Committee announced 
that the tournament would be “the initial 
step in the building of a far-reaching pro- 
gram of religious and cultural education 
through the drama.” It further an- 
nounced that the aim of the tournament 
would be “to promote a high type of re- 
ligious drama and to discover amateur 
groups about the city and vicinity who see 
in the drama both an educational oppor- 
tunity and a chance for deeper and more 
meaningful religious expression.” Then 
followed various meetings of the Com- 
mittee to organize the city into seven dis- 
tricts and to secure local leaders in each 
district. 
THe METHOD 


Preliminary sectional tournaments were 
held in these seven districts during the 
month of January and the first week of 
February. Each church which wished to 
enter the tournament of the district in 
which it was located was asked to pre- 
pare one play which it could choose from 
a list especially selected by the Committee. 
No two churches in the same local dis- 
trict were permitted to choose the same 
play. It was hoped that the churches 
would prepare these plays in ample time 
so that each church group could present 
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its play in all of the other competing 
churches within its district, but most of 
the churches got started too late to carry 
out this part of the plan. The Committee 
stressed the necessity for each church to 
approach its presentation in the spirit of 
an educational and religious project. 
“Unless properly directed and motivat- 
ed,” so ran the communication, “this type 
of activity loses its significance and be- 
comes mere exploitation . . . The work 
should not be carelessly entered into, nor 
with slipshod methods . . . Artistic ex- 
cellence in conception, in execution of 
production and in acting should be in- 
sisted upon. . .” 


THE PLays 


The plays approved by the Committee 
for entrance in this tournament were the 
following : 


And He Came to His Father....Kruckemeyer 


At the Gate Beant... «...<iscccececses Mason 
IRWIN esas ces ociecs'e's oe vaee wees Leamon 
Bishop’s Candlesticks. .......-ccccces McKinnel 
Boy Who Discovered Easter, The...McFadden 
INE ade aca dernineskccceserekee mes astman 
CHUG MONEE, BUR e kde cece cen ccendaead Leamon 
Cem PONS oc nc.c cia'siare' Ge civics amewens McCauley 
DYGSE Oe Sie REN ic cs sae v tee cees Goodman 
aOMPS TIONS uh daa once neceenae Buckton 
Li a eer reer error Luther 
FIQOO PE EUME, RNs 650 52sec teacnecnsenece 


Jasspon and Becker (In Ritual and Drama- 
tized Folkways) 


EG Cate ON ao ccloestaadeloe eek xs Hamlin 
PiGtee (GOR fae cs Sarencawc chiecavdusans cog Yeats 
(In Plays in Prose and Verse.) 
NOMINUUES | cock deaetseees da deccest ahewecs Gale 
Return of the Prodigal.............. Levinger 
MOCK. “MMO vesas coe'eskass eeedecneuaans Hamlin 
SIPONOUGR. Wie 656 c5ses seevewnncecuns Goold 
SSIES Be oki edu co cince nets 06 Harnwell 
Saint Claudia (First act only).......... Goold 
SHUOGMINN NONIONE 6g (6074 64 «a's dase. 050s ce ears Dean 
Perrine Meek: W@sis.sccccdcacceces Kennedy 
yey ge a re Gregory 
“EWO. “RiMGWEG,- BMGs oc cccesccsseccucccans Bates 
Vatiggt Tie, bocce. coc Hall and Middlemass 
Violet Under the Snow... .....<csccexs Clough 
WERAG  RR@t ESCO ies odes is vi vccasicine Church 
Why the Chimes Rang............. McFadden 
Knights of the Silver Shield......../ McFadden 


Tue RESULTS 


Thirty-six church groups, representing 
as many different churches and at least a 
dozen different denominations, have had 
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the experience not only of presenting a 
religious drama in their own church but 
also of having their work judged in com- 
parison with the work of other church 
groups. There can be no doubt of the 
fact that the contest element increased the 
young people’s determination to do a 
competent job. It kindled their imagina- 
tions, sharpened their own critical judg- 
ments and stimulated their ambitions. 
These values were distinctly the elements 
added by the tournament and were in 
addition to the values which usually 
come from the presentation of religious 
drama: insight into character, sympathy 
with the points of view of others, devel- 
opment of understanding, deepening of 
esthetic appreciation. 

That many local groups were disap- 
pointed in the judges’ decisions cannot be 
doubted. That some of the decisions 
were decidedly queer is also recognized, 
but thus far no group has indicated a 
“sorehead” attitude, and the decisions of 
the judges were probably no queerer than 
those in other contests. It is to the credit 
of the young people themselves and to 
the sincerity of the Central Committee’s 
efforts that practically every group has 
signified its determination to enter next 
year’s tournament. 

Financially, the tournament was self- 
supporting. There was no attempt to 
make money out of it. In fact, the spirit 
of the players was such that they would 
have regarded money-making out of these 
plays as much a sacrilege as money-mak- 
ing out of a communion service. They 
were not exploiting the dramatic art for 
the sake of money, as many churches do. 
Instead, they were educating themselves 
and rendering a spiritual and emotional 
ministry to their audiences through the 
dramatic art. 

CoNCLUSIONS 


Among the conclusions to be drawn 
from this tournament are the following: 
(1) The spiritual and cultural values 
are so pronounced that such a tourna- 
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ment may well be one of the most im- 
portant features of the work of any city 
federation of churches or city council of 
religious education. Probably no other 
project has produced such rich spiritual 
returns at so small a cost. 

(2) The importance of the project is 
such that the leaders in it should be re- 
lieved of other responsibility so far as 
possible, so as to give at least half time 
to the development of the tournament 
plans and organization. In Chicago, al- 
most the entire responsibility fell upon 
the chairman of the Central Committee, 
Mrs. Lydia Glover Deseo, and she had 
to carry it in addition to her own im- 
portant work as director of the plays and 
pageants department of the Methodist 
World Service Commission. She had 
the capable assistance of two or three 
others, notably Miss Nellé C. Wiley and 
Mrs. A. Starr Best, but even so, it is re- 
markable that she survived and kept her 
sanity. The church has no right to ex- 
ploit the nervous system of a worker just 
because she is willing and devoted in her 
work, 

(3) The entering groups should be 
classified into at least two sections: (a) 
the older and more experienced groups 
and (b) the groups which have worked 
together less than two years. It is mani- 
festly unfair to have a group of eighteen- 
year-old young people, just beginning 
their work in religious drama, competing 
against a group averaging four or five 
years their seniors and having a back- 
ground of several years’ experience. 

(4) “The Valiant” should be ruled out 
of any religious drama tournament. It 
is so powerful emotionally and so excit- 
ing dramatically that it is almost actor 
proof. In a contest of this sort, where 
the plays have all been approved by a 
central committee and are to be disre- 
garded by the judges, it is essential that 
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no one group should have the great popu- 
lar advantage of a play so far superior 
to the others in emotional power, espe- 
cially when that play borders so closely 
upon the melodrama of the theatre. 
These words are not to be taken as show- 
ing any lack of appreciation of the play- 
ers who won the Chicago tournament or 
of their excellent director. As one of the 
judges in that tournament, I voted for 
the winning group because I felt that I 
had to vote upon the finished production 
and they certainly gave it. On the other 
hand, I felt that they did not tackle as 
difficult a play as those who presented 
“The Terrible Meek,” “The Rock,” and 
“The Bishop’s Candlesticks.” 

(5) Church groups would do well to 
exercise more common sense in eliminat- 
ing from plays the long speeches which 
they cannot effectively deliver. Some of 
the speeches in “The Rock” and in “The 
Terrible Meek” were ungodly long. They 
bored the audience and slowed up the 
action. I see no reason why a group of 
players should allow their work to be 
handicapped by the poor craftsmanship 
of the dramatists. 

(6) A program of four one-act plays 
is too long. Three would have been just 
right. 

(7) More young married people’s 
groups should be in such a tournament. 
They need its training and would find 
its compensations in culture and fellow- 
ship richly rewarding. 

(8) A library of religious dramas is 
not a suitable award, because it is sure 
to duplicate volumes already owned by 
the winning group. A cup or a plaque 
would be better. 

In conclusion, I should say that the 
judgments expressed in this article are 
entirely my own. I have not yet had 
opportunity to discuss them with the 
others who had a part in the tournament. 
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A Conference of Social and Religious Research 


Witt1am ApAms Brown 
Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology, Union Theological Seminary 


Hb ree the last week of January 
there was held a conference of re- 
search workers of more than usual in- 
terest to the members of The Religious 
Education Association. It took place in 
New Haven, under the joint auspices of 
The Religious Education Association and 
the Yale Institute of Human Relations, 
and its subject was “Social and Religious 
Standards.” 

The reason which led to the calling of 
the conference was the feeling on the part 
of a number of persons engaged in dif- 
ferent forms of social and religious re- 
search that they were confronted with 
certain problems on which it would be 
profitable to exchange experiences. These 
problems had to do, in the main, with 
the standards by which the success of the 
work they were doing was to be esti- 
mated, and with the methods through 
which the maximum of success could be 
assured under the limitations, both of 
time and money, which at present are im- 
posed upon the conduct of social research 
in the field of religion. 

Among the points on which light was 
needed were not only the tests by which 
success is to be judged in the carrying 
out of a specific project, but also the way 
of determining the relative importance of 
different possible projects, and the way 
of securing the most effective use of the 
results gained in the studies made. It 
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was, therefore, decided that in place of 
calling together a large number of people 
interested in all the different forms of 
social and religious research, a small 
group should be chosen with definitely 
unified interests. Those who were in- 
vited were selected for the most part 
either because they were now or had re- 
cently been carrying on important proj- 
ects in the field of social and religious 
research, or were representatives of agen- 
cies who were responsible for such enter- 
prises. 

Those who were present and took part 
in the conference were: J. M. Artman, 
William Adams Brown, and J. A. Jacobs, 
of The Religious Education Association ; 
Edgar S. Furniss, Hugh Hartshorne, 
Mark A. May, Donald Slesinger, and 
Luther A. Weigle, of The Institute of 
Human Relations; Paul Douglass, Galen 
M. Fisher, and C. Luther Fry, of The 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search; Helen E. Davis, F. Ernest John- 
son, and Benson Y. Landis, of the Re- 
search Department of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches; Miss Mildred Corwin 
and Miss Mary Sims, of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. In addition 
were Robert M. Maclver, of Columbia 
University ; A. V. Sheffield, of Wellesley 
College; Herbert N. Shenton, of the 
Sociological Department of Syracuse 
University; Arthur L. Swift, Jr., of 
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Union Theological Seminary; Goodwin 
B. Watson, of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University; and W. E. Wicken- 
den, of the Case School of Applied 
Science. 

As a preparation for the conference, a 
letter containing suggestive questions was 
sent to those invited and the replies were 
formulated into an agenda by Ellsworth 
Faris, Professor of Sociology, University 
of Chicago. This agenda was in the 
hands of the members and proved helpful 
in giving point to the discussion, a com- 
mittee being appointed early in the meet- 
ing to outline a procedure for the con- 
ference. This committee consisted of 
Herbert N. Shenton, Chairman, W. E. 
‘Wickenden, and Helen E. Davis. 

In the absence of Professor Faris, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Research 
of The Religious Education Association, 
who at the last moment was prevented 
from attendance through illness in his 
family, Professor William Adams Brown 
was asked to serve as temporary chair- 
man. 

The conference opened with a brief 
statement by the chairman, in which he 
pointed out a major difficulty which is 
faced by those engaged in the type of 
study represented in the group—the diffi- 
culty, namely, of reconciling the demands 
of the scientific conscience for complete 
accuracy and objectivity with the prac- 
tical need for some immediate evaluation 
of both projects and results by their sig- 
nificance for human welfare. 

Brief reports followed, in the course 
of which some of the difficulties met with 
were explained and the issues on which 
light was sought further defined. 

The conference then devoted the major 
part of its time to the analysis of the 
best method to be followed in the work- 
ing out of certain hypothetical projects 
recommended by the Committee on 


Arrangements, and the session was con- 
cluded by a discussion of the possibilities 
of more intensive research in the future 
and by the adoption of certain recom- 
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mendations looking toward that result. 

Among those who reported upon proj- 
ects either now under way or recently 
completed were F. Ernest Johnson, 
Prof. Swift, Dr. Wickenden, Professor 
May, Dr. Douglass, Dr. Fry, and Dr. 
Hartshorne. 

Mr. Johnson gave some account of the 
study which he has undertaken in col- 
laboration with Miss Davis on the mis 
sionary work of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. 
Professor Swift reported upon the study 
which he had made of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of New York and 
Brooklyn. Dr. Wickenden reported on 
his experience in connection with a re- 
cently completed study of engineering 
education. Professor May spoke of the 
three-year study of theological education 
now being conducted jointly by the Con- 
ference of Theological Seminaries and 
The Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. Dr. Douglass spoke of work that 
he had done in connection with his study 
of the federation movement; Dr. Fry, of 
his researches in connection with the re- 
ligious census statistics; and Dr. Harts- 
horne, of a proposed study of the status 
of religious education in selected com- 
munities. 

In the course of these reports and the 
ensuing discussion, the following points 
emerged: One point which constantly 
recurred was the difficulty of realizing 
the scientific ideal of accuracy under the 
limitations which are imposed by the time 
available for existing studies and the 
limited field in which they are carried on. 
A second was the difficulty which results 
from the fact that we are not only facing 
different standards of judgment on the 
part of members of the constituency to be 
studied, but that these standards are in 
part determined by an historical back- 
ground which is itself in process of 
change. 

A point of interest in connection with 
Professor Wickenden’s report was the 
fact that in the study on which he was 
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engaged the members of the profes- 
sion themselves co-operated, both in the 
determination of the subjects to be 
studied, and in the evaluation of the re- 
sults obtained. This led to a discussion 
of the extent to which one should con- 
sciously aim, in connection with the set- 
ting up of a project, at the education of 
the people who are to participate in the 
study. 

The general conclusion reached was 
that there was need of two entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of studies: one a short-time 
study dealing with a limited field which 
would be in the nature of a social engi- 
neering project and in which the co- 
operation of as many as possible should 
be sought, and the other a long-time study 
covering a wider area and based upon 
careful statistical material which should 
have for its object not only the accumu- 
lation of an adequate amount of material 
but also the determination of the tech- 
nique, which could afterwards be em- 
ployed in short-time studies. 

The hypothetical project which was 
selected for study was a survey of the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in New York City, which was 
to cover the following three points: What 
ought to be found out about it, or, in 
other words, what facts would help the 
group of people who are trying to evalu- 
ate its program? What data are available 
for this subject and how can they best 
be utilized? What data not now avail- 
able can be secured, and by what tech- 
niques ? 

In connection with the definition of ob- 
jective, the question was raised whether 
a study of an organization could proceed 
without bringing to bear on its avowed 
objectives the point of view of some 
social theory which included in its scope 
the function of all community agencies. 
There was difference of opinion on this 
point, but as the discussion proceeded it 
was generally agreed that a study of in- 
stitutional objectives must be made from 


a comprehensive and, so far as possible, 
objective view of the functions of the in- 
stitution in question in society. It was 
also pointed out that the avowed purpose 
of an institution may have little relation 
to its actual work. What we need to 
know, therefore, is the specific objectives 
which are in fact determinative. These, 
it was agreed, depend in part on the per- 
sonal interests of its leadership. The 
harmonious grouping of these objectives 
into a unified program, however, was 
thought to depend not only on the per- 
sonal interests of the leader but also on 
a general analysis of the entire program 
of the institution from the point of view 
of society. 

In connection with the second point, 
the securing of data, it became clear at 
once that both the objective standpoint of 
an outside expert and the experience of 
persons whose work made them familiar 
with the actual practices and limitations 
of the institution were needed. It was 
further clear that those responsible for 
the survey should bear in mind the im- 
portance not only of securing reliable 
data but also of considering the processes 
by which these data are gathered. It is 
important to do this for the reason that 
the processes used in the study may have 
more to do with actually changing the 
procedure of the institution than the facts 
which the study brings to light. Hence 
it is desirable that the study should be 
organized with educational as well as 
scientific objectives in view. 

Most difficulty was experienced in con- 
nection with the third point, namely, the 
tests to be used in judging the available 
data. The usefulness of attitude tests 
was questioned, partly on the ground of 
their expense. It was recognized that a 
complete program of objective testing is 
out of the question for an ordinary sur- 
vey, but the results of studies of tech- 
nique carried on over periods of time by 
independent research bodies was empha- 
sized as of primary importance, since the 
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results of such extended studies would be 
applicable to, and available for, any insti- 
tution. 

At this point the question of the 
value of any short-time survey was again 
raised, since actual products in person- 
ality could not at present be measured, 
and it was generally agreed that effort 
should be made to set up some kind of 
permanent research machinery to work 
out techniques for the use of all leaders 
and teachers. For this purpose the vari- 
ous institutions desiring such data might 
well pool their resources and set up a re- 
search laboratory under single manage- 
ment. 

The final recommendations regarding 
the hypothetical project set up were then 
outlined as follows: 

We recommend a short term study of 
the Y. M. C. A. in New York City, with 
the understanding that it will not attempt 
to measure scientifically the outcome in 
terms of character, attitude and conduct, 
but that it will confine itself to problems 
of social engineering, which might profit- 
ably include: 

1. Data which will help the institution 
to run more smoothly and efficiently. 

2. Data which will throw light on 
aims and objectives in relation to the aims 
and objectives of other institutions of 
similar character. 

3. Data which will make possible the 
application of existing educational cri- 
teria and specific procedures. 

4. Data regarding the best practice 
of comparable institutions. 

Part of the concluding session of the 
conference was given to the discussion of 
a second hypothetical project, namely, the 
way of studying the relation of religion 
to health, in which a similar procedure 
was followed, the conference discussing 
successively how the objective of the 
study should be determined, what prob- 


lems should be included, what criteria 
should be adopted, and how the study 
should be organized. In view of the fact 
that plans for such a study are actually 
under contemplation, it has seemed best 
not to include any further report of this 
discussion in the present article. 

The conference considered, in con- 
clusion, certain recommendations of their 
committee on program as to possible 
future action. These recommendations 
were as follows: 

1. That steps be taken to organize a 
Religious Research Council to evaluate 
proposed projects needing funds, to pro- 
mote co-operation in the gathering of 
needed statistics, to provide a center for 
the. discussion of research problems, to 
secure co-operation for new research 
projects, to act as a body of reference 
for groups needing advice on proposed 
projects. 

2. That it be recommended to the 
committee engaged in the study of theo- 
logical education that the need for the 
training of research workers in the field 
of religion be investigated, and that the 
seminary authorities be apprised of the 
need of training ministers in the elemen- 
tary processes of fact-gathering and 
record-keeping. A concerted effort by 
young graduates to accumulate files of in- 
formation would lead to invaluable data 
on the trends of religious institutions. 

3. That steps be taken to assemble 
and use existing data to be found in the 
files of life insurance companies, business 
men’s credit associations, gas company 
files, and so forth. 

4. That a public statement be made 
regarding the need for new data from 
new records of significant facts, the need 
for particular studies and experiments 
now actually possible, and the lack of 
techniques for evaluating the changes 
effected in individuals by institutions. 
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Sociologists Discuss Religion 


EpiToriAL Note: This report is a compilation of summaries prepared by F. 
Ernest Johnson, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; Arthur 
L. Swift, Jr., Union Theological Seminary; Goodwin B. Watson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and others who took part in the Sociology of Re- 
ligion Section in connection with the recent Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the American Sociological Society, held in Washington, D. C., December 27-30, 


inclusive. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION INQUIRY 


Professor Hartshorne spoke on “The 
Sociological Implications of the Character 
Education Inquiry.” He pointed out that 
the tests used in this inquiry afford meas- 
ures of social conduct and knowledge of 
social customs and ideals, and that the 
data secured have very direct bearing on 
the general environmental factors asso- 
ciated with degrees of socialization, both 
of behavior and of opinion. The conclu- 
sions of particular interest to sociologists 
concern the influence of various groups 
upon conduct. The groups studied in- 
clude occupational, national, religious, 
community, school and classroom groups. 
Dr. Hartshorne admitted the difficulty of 
completely disentangling the influences of 
these various groups in the case of the 
individuals studied, but showed that, nev- 
ertheless, there was frequently traceable 
a significant degree of presence or ab- 
sence of association between conduct and 
each of these environmental factors. 

Socio-economic handicaps are accom- 
panied by corresponding increments of 
deceptive conduct. In the case of help- 
fulness and co-operation, however, al- 
though within any one community the 
children of more favored backgrounds 
are the more socialized, the most social- 
ized community of the three studied was 
not the group on the highest socio-eco- 
nomic level. The religious background 
affects honesty and service tendencies to 
an extent not accounted for by differences 
in intelligence and socio-economic status, 
but religious background seems to have 
no significant relationship to the qual- 
ities of persistence and of inhibition. 


The classroom group, although far 
from being a natural group, shows evi- 
dence of possessing a distinctive morale or 
code which operates as one factor in de- 


_ termining scores on tests of conduct and 


of knowledge. It would seem that the 
pupils respond to the classroom (its pres- 
tige, expectancy, morale, code, teacher, 
or what not) as a factor common to all 
test situations. 

The more the members of groups re- 
semble their group-mates, the better inte- 
grated they seem to be as individuals. 
All of this suggests that we are not yet 
on the track of a technique for producing 
at the same time both social integration 
and self-integration, for we produce 
groups at the expense of individual dif- 
ferentiation and individual integration at 
the expense of group differentiation. 
Logically, we must be content either with 
better integrated groups and less inte- 
grated individuals, or with less well inte- 
grated groups with greater differentiation 
among individuals, or, as a third alterna- 
tive, we must discover some optimum 
compromise or moving balance between 
the two. 


DIscuSSION OF ADDRESS 


The paper, here very inadequately sum- 
marized, was discussed by Gordon All- 
port of Dartmouth College and Goodwin 
Watson of Columbia University. The 
following, prepared by Dr. Watson, is 
a summary of the discussion: 

1. The study of the effect of race, na- 
tionality, religion and socio-economic 
grouping after the effects of intelligence 
have been first held constant, statistically, 
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minimizes the real significance of these 
factors. If differences in intelligence 
were studied, with all of the other factors 
constant, it would appear the insignificant 
variable. It is a familiar flaw in partial 
correlation that it takes out too much. 

2. The relationship between moral 
knowledge and conduct is obscured by 
the “total score” method of comparison. 
Many questions on moral knowledge do 
not concern the acts tested. It would be 
possible, by this method, to find “perfect 
agreement” in total scores, in a case in 
which there was complete disagreement 
on the particular items referring to the 
conduct tested. They might also, con- 
ceivably, find “complete disagreement” 
where, in fact, agreement was perfect. 
The relationship between deception and 
certain questions in the comprehensions 
test (90-95% bad conduct, if a bad 
knowledge answer was given) suggest an 
unexplored phase of this problem. 

3. What is called integration is really 
not that at all, but merely consistency. 
A low persistence score does not, neces- 
sarily, require low standards, cheating, 
selfishness, poor self-control, instability, 
and so forth, in order to achieve “good 
integration.” This is an arbitrary meas- 
ure, of little significance biologically or 
for personality. 

4. The statistical argument appears un- 
sound. The upshot of it appears to be 
the impossibility of group consistency and 
individual consistency, both of which can, 
obviously, approach 1.00, each without 
injuring the other, and while keeping in- 
dividual variability reasonably large and 
group means near together. 

5. The test approach is probably not 
well adapted, now, to the study of inte- 
gration. With an average inter-r of about 
.20, the conduct tests required for a sin- 
gle trait (validity .90) would need to 
number 36. For all of character this 
would probably rise to several hundred. 
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The eight deception tests, five service 
tests, five perseverence tests, and four in- 
hibition tests used in the thirty hours of 
classroom testing would need to be mul- 
tiplied at least by ten to include a suffi- 
cient sample to permit “character” gen- 
eralizations. It appears more promising 
to use tests for studies of relationship be- 
tween certain limited behaviors and cer- 
tain presumably influential factors of in- 
heritance, training and general environ- 
ment. 


Mana, Macic, ANIMISM AND RELIGION 


Hornell Hart read a paper on “Mana, 
Magic and Animism in Modern Reli- 
gion.” His paper presented a summary 
of three interpretations of magic and 
religion: (1) that they arise from sys- 
tematized fallacious thinking; (2) that 
they are founded chiefly on psychological 
suggestion; and (3) that they involve re- 
lations with a real spiritual environment. 

Mana, Magic and Religion. The theory 
that both magic and religion have grown 
up on the foundation of belief in myste- 
rious, thrilling, wonder-working power 
has recently achieved widespread accept- 
ance among anthropologists. The Mela- 
nesians use the word “mana” for this 
concept, but primitive and ancient peoples 
in Africa, Europe, North America and 
South America have centered their mag- 
ical and animistic practices around sim- 
ilar concepts. Magic consists in methods 
for attaining results through mechanical 
manipulations of mana. Religion con- 
sists in real or alleged social relations 
with mana-charged spiritual personalities. 

Three Theories of Magic. Most ortho- 
dox anthropologists follow Frazer in ex- 
plaining magic as misapplications of “the 
association of ideas” (or, more properly, 
linkage of experiences)—mimetic magic 
as founded on association by simi- 
larity, intimate-connection magic on as- 
sociation by contiguity. 

Sickness, death, healing, and other psy- 
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cho-physiological effects admittedly pro- 
duced, necessitate recognition that magic 
is a system of practical social psychology 
in which linkages powerfully reinforce 
“suggestion.” But instances reported by 
various scientists, involving suggestion at 
a distance, activities of mysterious power 
external to the individual, telepathy, and 
veridical crystal visions, require, if au- 
thentic, the hypothesis that genuine forces 
not accounted for by present laws of 
physics, biology and psychology, may have 
been involved in many “magical” phe- 
nomena. 

Three Theories of Religion. Spencer’s 
“ghost theory” held that every religion 
arose from worship of the dead, which in 
turn followed from belief in souls and 
spirits as a result of ignorant misinter- 
pretation of shadows, reflections, echoes, 
dreams, somnambulism, swoons, cata- 
lepsy, death and the like. While supple- 
mentary theories as to religious origins 
have been developed, large numbers of an- 
thropologists share Spencer’s general 
view of religion as systematized fallacious 
thinking. Conversion, the dynamic of 
faith, and other genuine results produced 
by religion, are interpreted by Leuba and 
others as due to suggestion and other 
“normal” psychological processes. But a 
considerable group of scientists have col- 
lected data apparently inexplicable by 
“fallacy” or by “suggestion”—alleged in- 
stances of veridical dream souls, or verid- 
ical apparitions, of communications 
through mediums evidential of survival 
beyond bodily death, and the like. 

Positivistic vs. Magico-animistic Dog- 
matism. Magic and spiritualism have 
capitalized mystery, secrecy and credulity ; 
they have involved vast amounts of su- 
perstition, fraud, exploitation and mental 
abnormality. Yet the tendency to accept 
credulously data consistent with one’s 
previously systematized beliefs, and to re- 
ject inconsistent data as fallacious, has 
been characteristic of many scientists as 


well as of many spiritualists. The hypoth- 
esis of the reality of the spiritual environ- 
ment should be examined with the same 
open-minded impartiality accorded the 
other two interpretations of religion. 


DISCUSSION OF ADDRESS 


Ellsworth Faris of Chicago, in open- 
ing the discussion, expressed the opinion 
that although an open-minded attitude 
toward new investigation in any field, in- 
cluding that of psychic phenomena, was 
essential to the scientific method, he did 
not believe that a knowledge of existence 
after death would necessarily strengthen 
belief in the existence of God. Religion, 
he felt, was in the realm of values and 
appreciations and not subject to any form 
of scientific analysis, as such is commonly 
understood. 

John E. Cooper of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington, D. C., addressed 
himself to a criticism of the anthropolog- 
ical aspects of the paper. He pointed 
out that although mana had been discov- 
ered in a few localities, it had been found 
absent from a very much larger number. 
It was at best a vague, general and im- 
personal concept which could not be said 
to underlie, or in any sense to antedate, 
magic and religion. He pointed out that 
modern anthropologists were unwilling to 
predicate a unilinear development in this 
field ; that mana, animism, magic and re- 
ligion are all phenomena of primitive 
groups and that they occur in a great va- 
riety of inter-relationships one to an- 
other. He distinguished between magic 
and religion, calling attention to the co- 
ercive element in magic which he felt was 
lacking in religion. 

Hornell Hart, given the privilege of 
responding, made clear that he had not 
intended to imply a unilinear development 
of religion, and re-emphasized the impor- 
tance of open-mindedness toward the re- 
sults of psychical research. He again 
stressed the possibility of a scientific study 
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of the existence of a spirit world and of 
co-operation with it. 


FEDERAL CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES 


On December 27th, the Section heard 
a paper on the Federal Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies, by C. Luther Fry of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. The paper showed that the Cen- 
sus had a high degree of reliability. The 
magnitude of church enterprise is indi- 
cated by an adult membership, over thir- 
teen years, of forty-four millions and a 
total of $3,839,000,000 invested in church 
edifices. The church membership has 
grown 39.1 per cent since 1906, but the 
rate of increase in Sunday school enroll- 
ment has fallen from 35.7 in the decade 
1906-1916 to 5.5 in the decade 1916-1926. 
The enormous increase in the financial re- 
sources of churches is indicated by the 
increase of 129.0 per cent in the value of 


their property and by the 148.5 per cent 
rise in their expenditures between 1916 
and 1926. The complete results of his 
analysis are to appear in a volume soon 
to be published by the Institute. 


DISCUSSION OF ADDRESS 


In discussing the paper, Leon Trues- 
dell, Chief of the Division of Population 
of the Census Bureau, and F. Ernest 
Johnson of the Federal Council of 
Churches, made no special criticisms and 
expressed gratification over the analysis. 

Dr. Johnson, however, urged caution 
in basing inferences as to influence and 
vitality of religious bodies upon census 
data and pointed out that obvious statis- 
tical correlations may be quite mislead- 
ing. During the discussion, an intimation 
was given that suggestions for improving 
the 1936 Census would be heartily wel- 
comed. 


Ohio State Pastors Convention 


WitriiAmM Hiram Fouckes 
Pastor Old First Church, Presbyterian, Newark, N. J. 


EN years ago, the Ohio State Pas- 

tors Convention was an experiment. 
There were not many who were even wil- 
ling to watch it while it was being tried. 
t has, at least, demonstrated, by over 
a decade of cumulative experience, that 
typical Protestant pastors have a satisfac- 
tory way of measuring and promoting 
their common faith. 

The Eleventh Annual Ohio Pastors 
Convention in Columbus, Ohio, the latter 
part of January, reached high water mark 
in attendance, program and spirit. It 
must have seemed well nigh incredible to 
those who saw it for the first time that 
some 1,500 pastors of many denomina- 
tions, from all types of parishes and with 
varied temperaments and viewpoints, 
could spend practically an entire week in 
intimate fellowship and practical confer- 
ence, without a cloud of theological or ec- 


clesiastical controversy upon the fair sky. 
It was true, however. Taking advantage 
of the coming of the 1900th anniversary 
of Pentecost, the Ohio Council of 
Churches, under the remarkable secre- 
tarial leadership of Dr. B. F. Lamb, not 
only planned for and carried out a unique 
Pastors’ Convention, but also promoted 
simultaneously conferences of church 
women, laymen and young people. None 
of the latter were as successful from an 
attendance viewpoint as the Pastors’ Con- 
vention, but each enjoyed a significant 
program and gathered about itself an 
earnest body of supporters and partici- 
pants. 

The outstanding personnel of the Pas- 
tors’ Convention would in itself give 
some clue to educational and inspirational 
values. Under the direction of H. Au- 
gustine Smith, assisted by the Gloria 
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CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Trumpeters and a large array of local 
musical talent, a very ambitious series of 
musical services was held, including 
choral, liturgical and congregational sing- 
ing. Morning devotional services at an 
early hour in Trinity Episcopal Church 
were fully attended under the leadership 
of the writer. Two distinguished profes- 
sors of divinity gave the opening mes- 
sages of the convention, William Adams 
Brown and Reinhold Niebuhr, on the 
themes “What the Church holds in trust 
for the world” and “The Unifying Force 
of a Great Task.” Former Moderators 
George C. Pidgeon and James Endicott, 
of the United Church of Canada, gave 
their stirring testimony concerning the 
progress of the most recent and conspic- 
uous adventure in church unity, just 
across the invisible boundary line between 
Republic and Dominion. Georges Thelin, 
staff member of the International Labor 
Office, Geneva, made a discriminating 
contribution to the thought-provoking 
program. President George W. Rich- 
ards and Secretary Ralph E. Diffendorfer 
opened up wide issues through the themes 
of Christian Unity and Church Union, 
and Christian Unity and Missions. Fred- 
erick Norwood of City Temple, London, 
was heard not once or twice in charac- 
teristically magnetic messages. Fred B. 
Smith put his best foot forward upon 
each of his several appearances. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, as al- 
ways, gave an excellent account of him- 
self, while such theologians as R. M. 
Karr and Gaius J. Slosser added their 
stimulating words. Bishop Bell, Jesse M. 
Bader, A. W. Fortune, Frank G. Coffin 
and W. R. King presented various 
phases of the underlying problems be- 
fore the convention. Peter Ainslie of 
Baltimore very fittingly dwelt upon the 
Political and Religious urge for Christian 
unity, while Bishop McDowell, assisted 
by ministers of many denominations, con- 
ducted a remarkable united Communion 
Service. 
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As a bit of dramatic background, a well 
rendered and very ambitious pageant, 
“The Church Triumphant,” by Helen L. 
Willcox of. Pasadena, was presented 
nightly for nearly a week. In a series 
of dramatic episodes drawn from nine- 
teen centuries of history and from the 
present day, it portrayed the workings of 
the spirit of unity among the followers 
of Christ. Over 1,200 persons, recruited 
from the churches of Columbus, were in 
the cast. 

In addition to the convention mass 
meetings, there were a score of sectional 
and group conferences ranging from de- 
nominational and college alumni gather- 
ings to conferences which discussed the 
practical issues of Christian unity in the 
light of city, town and country experi- 
ences. 

If one were to summarize, at least some 
of the educational values of so outstand- 
ing a gathering as the Ohio Pastors’ Con- 
vention, he would emphasize the fact that 
it has persisted for over ten years and 
has become deeply imbedded in the intel- 
ligent good will and co-operative con- 
sciousness of the pastors of Ohio. With 
a constantly mounting tide of attendance, 
and with an apparently undiminished 
measure of interest from year to year, the 
Ohio Pastors’ Convention has been stead- 
ily gaining ground. A fair balance has 
been maintained between platform meet- 
ings and smaller group discussions, al- 
though the convention this year did not 
live up to the traditions of the first ten 
years in providing adequate opportunity 
for group discussion. Most of the group 
conferences were too hurried, and they 
were not numerous enough. While 
many, if not all, of the leading denomina- 
tions were represented, it was noteworthy 
that few delegates were present from the 
Protestant Episcopal and Lutheran bod- 
ies. Many outstanding Ohio pastors of 
various denominations were also conspic- 
uous by their absence. The convention 
was manifestly a gathering of the “rank 
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and file,” who gave a good account of 
themselves in their conduct of affairs. 
It was also a sign, both of weakness 
and strength, that the convention should 
issue in so slight an impact upon many 
pressing and practical problems. Upon 
first blush, the failure thus to register 
effectually, even though formal resolu- 
tions were freely passed, might seem to 
condemn the convention as largely a 
spectacular affair, soon to be forgotten. 
On the other hand, it could not be 
doubted by one who, as a former presi- 
dent of the convention and now an out- 
sider, freely mingled with the delegates 
throughout the entire week, that changes 
were taking place—not immediately in ec- 
clesiastical programs, but indirectly in the 
outlook and temper of many men. A 
decade hence, many of the values of the 
present Ohio Pastors’ Convention will be 
passing as coin current in the realm of 
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Ohio Christian thought and enterprise. 

The convention was too brief to be a 
training school or to be comparable with 
an extended discussion course upon some 
of the great Christian educational themes 
of the day. It was long enough, how- 
ever, to afford evidence of the serious 
minded, open-mindedness of hundreds of 
pastors who, by their presence and par- 
ticipation in the convention, tacitly con- 
fessed a hunger for something that is still 
to be discovered and realized. 

As an end in itself, the convention 
would have been too costly and too con- 
spicuous. As a means to increasing ends 
of understanding, purpose and achieve- 
ment in all the broad fields of Christian 
enterprise, it was altogether admirable. 
This year and the ten before it have only 
written the preface; the next decade will 
really tell the story, at least a vital chap- 
ter of it. 


Seventh Annual Inter-Seminary Conference 


ArTHUR C. DECKER 
Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HE faculty and students of the 

Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa., were hosts recently to one hundred 
and twenty-three delegates from twenty- 
three theological seminaries, assembled 
for the seventh annual conference of 
theological students of the Middle Atlan- 
tic States. 

The conference was promoted by the 
Interseminary Movement which is organ- 
ized to further fellowship and mutual un- 
derstanding among theological students. 
It is the purpose of this movement, which 
was organized in 1880, not only to pro- 
mote interseminary fellowship, but to 
strive toward awakening the ministry of 
the church to a full consideration of the 
social problems facing Christianity and to 
aid in the enrichment of personal re- 
ligious life within the seminaries. 


In light of recent social changes and 
current religious problems, it was fitting 
that a group of future Christian ministers 
should consider the theme, “How to Make 
the Message of the Christian Church 
More Vital Today.” 

In two symposia, led entirely by stu- 
dents, specific details of this vitalizing 
process were critically discussed. For ex- 
ample a series of ten brief papers pre- 
sented by students from Drew Seminary 
described the “Seminarian’s Private Re- 
ligious Living.” Preceded by three more 
student addresses, the delegates from 
Virginia Episcopal Seminary conducted 
a spirited open forum on the question, 
“How to Present the Christian Message 
to College Men.” This vigorous par- 


ticipation by the students was a decided 
innovation over the practices of former 
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years. It marked one of the significant 
trends of the conference. 

The joint communion service, in which 
students from all denominations shared, 
marked another trend. This service sym- 
bolized the growing spirit of Christian 
unity among the young men preparing 
for leadership in the various denomina- 
tions. Challenged by a sermon preached 
by Henry A. Hanson, the students made 
the communion service an opportunity 
for the co-operative consecration of their 
lives to a living, intelligent and effective 
religion. 

Among the principal speakers for the 
conference were such persons as: John 
Aberly, President of Lutheran Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa.; Harris E. Kirk, Min- 
ister of Franklin Street Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore; Luther A. Weigle, 
Dean of Yale Divinity School; Joseph 
Fort Newton, Minister of The Memorial 
Church of St. Paul, Overbrook, Philadel- 
phia; Charles M. Jacobs, President of 
Lutheran Seminary, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia; Henry W. A. Hanson, Presi- 
dent of Gettysburg College; Shailer 
Mathews, Dean of The Divinity School 
of The University of Chicago; and 
Charles F. Sanders, Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Gettysburg College. 

A few statements from these addresses 
will indicate the general viewpoints pre- 
sented. The speakers were addressing 
themselves to the task of re-thinking and 
re-interpreting the message and function 
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of the church in light of present needs. 
John Aberly pointed out that the chal- 
lenge of preaching Christ’s message is 
inherent in the message itseli—in Christ 
who is the message. Adequate leadership, 
Harris E. Kirk pointed out, must have 
“power consciousness” and “God-con- 
sciousness.” Luther A. Weigle raised the 
question, “Does Modern Religious Edu- 
cation Vitalize the Christian Message”? 
Not unless it carries with it a revival 
away from authority of inertia and com- 
pulsion to a study of the truth wherever 
it is gathered. Joseph Fort Newton, 
speaking on the subject “The New 
Preaching,” declared that the student is 
representative of the modern mind, and 
that the answers given to him are those 
which in one form or the other must be 
offered to the searching minds of the 
age. According to Charles M. Jacobs, 
the inner life is the only life with which 
the Gospel of Jesus has anything to do 
and the Kingdom of God shall finally be 
realized through a progressive develop- 
ment of this inner life. 

Shailer Mathews, in discussing the 
topic, “The Christian Church as a Social 
Agency,” stated that historically the 
church arose as a social group and that 
as a group it must work among groups. 
Charles F. Sanders concluded the pro- 
gram with an address, “How Does the 
Modern Missionary Emphasis Affect the 
Message of the Church”? Take the cry 
of the mission fields, “We would see 
Jesus,” and preach Jesus! 
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Worship Training for Primary Children. 
By Ciara Beers BLASHFIELD. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1929. 
Pp. 210. $1.50. 


Judged by the number of books and 
magazine articles being written on the 
subject, worship is one of the most im- 
portant religious education themes of the 
day. This book by Mrs. Blashfield is an 
approved leadership training text to be 
used in standard schools as well as by the 
individual leader. 

It concerns itself with the most impor- 
tant aspects of the problem, treats them 
specifically, contains abundant concrete 
illustrations and is written in an inter- 
esting and readable way. One notes on 
the other hand that some minor points 
are passed over rather unsatisfactorily: 
The child must have the “right idea of 
God” and “right attitudes and feelings 
toward God”; sometimes “a child finds 
himself out of harmony with God’s plan 
for him.” Who can have the certainty 
implied in such statements? Again, the 
question of including children for a short 
time in the worship service of the church 
is too big a problem to be passed over 
glibly with the words “There may be 
some advantages in allowing children to 
be with the adult group for a little por- 
tion of the church school hour, but these 
advantages melt away in comparison with 
the greater opportunities afforded them 
in graded worship.” (If that statement 
refers only to worshiping with adults in 
the church school, the question of a wor- 
ship experience in the church service de- 
serves some treatment in a book of this 
scope.) The book ought to have an In- 


dex—an omission one notes in most of 
the texts of the Leadership Training Pub- 
lishing Association. 

The chapter on “Building a Program 
of Worship” is especially to be com- 
mended. Its suggestions to the leader 
about doing this with the co-operation 
of other workers seems to reflect suc- 
cessful experience in this direction. The 
author has wisely included a number of 
illustrative programs. The two chapters 
on music and pictures ought also to prove 
very helpful. Mrs. Blashfield makes 
specific picture suggestions for primary 
groups, gives examples of ways in which 
music may function in worship, and in- 
cludes some important points (p. 119) as 
tests for the selection of primary songs. 
Her chapter on “Giving” is sound and 
much needed, for the average leader of 
children fails signally at the point of put- 
ting giving upon an educational basis. 

J. L. Loprncrer 

Congregational Education Society 





Senior Method in the Church School. By 
Mary ANNE Moore. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press. Pp. 360. $1.50. 


This manual for workers with senior 
high school young people is designed as a 
textbook for community training schools. 
The book, consisting of twenty chapters, 
is divided into five parts. Part I consists 
of an Introduction in which the author 
discusses the general characteristics of ad- 
olescence and the aims of religious edu- 
cation. Part II deals with the pupil—his 
physical, mental and social traits, his 
religion, individual differences, social 
grouping and characteristic problems of 
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Part III discusses the cur- 


adolescence. 
riculum and method suitable for this age- 
group. Part IV deals with organization 


and administration. Part V is devoted 
to the teacher of adolescents. 

The author is committed to the ap- 
proach to the religious education of the 
adolescent through dealing with his life- 
situations and through guided experience 
in seeking their solutions. It is difficult 
to understand how in discussing curricu- 
lum materials the author should have 
omitted any reference to the International 
Curriculum of Religious Education that 
is under way under the auspices of the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, and in particular to the Christian 
Quest materials which are parts of that 
curriculum. The discussion of worship can 
scarcely be said to get at the fundamental 
issues in helping young people to discover 
the religious values that are resident in 
their own experience and to give it proper 
articulate expression. Here, as in the cur- 
riculum, while the author seems verbally 
committed to the use of the life-situations 
of the learner as the basis of education, 
the point of view is not entirely consist- 
ent, but is still somewhat obscured by a 
subject-matter approach. 

Witi1am CLayTton Bower 

University of Chicago 





The Nature and Meaning of Teaching. 
By R. F. Strrepet and G. C. More- 
HART. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1929. Pp. 264. $2.50. 


Starting with Thorndike’s laws of 
learning, two Assistant Professors of Ed- 
ucation in Syracuse University have un- 
dertaken to expound the writings of 
Thorndike and Kilpatrick with the single 
purpose of attacking the problem of teach- 
ing-technique from a fresh point of view. 
The authors describe their volume as a 
book of interpretation which treats the 
subject in non-technical, lucid, simple 
language within the mental range of “all 
classes of readers.” Descriptions of 
actual classroom experiences illustrate 


the principles set forth, every chapter is 
summarized in a “flow chart” of con- 
nected rectangles, and only those methods 
are presented in final form which have 
proved successful in some classroom. 
The recommended techniques are de- 
fended in terms of the philosophical and 
psychological findings outlined in the first 
three chapters. There follow twelve chap- 
ters covering such timely topics as “Sub- 
ject-matter,” “Environment and Routine,” 
“Social Control,” “Teaching by Prob- 
lems,” “Training Pupils in Appreciation” 
and “Principles of Study.” The eight- 
page Table of Contents is carefully or- 
ganized and easy to read; each chapter 
is followed by ten Problems and Exer- 
cises and a generous list of References 
for Further Study; and there is a good 
Index. One of the most suggestive chap- 
ters is that on “Essential Social Objec- 
tives.” Here Bonser’s The Elementary 
School Curriculum is quoted with ap- 
proval, and the Seven Cardinal Principles 
enunciated by the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education re- 
ceive exposition and illustration. 

On the whole, the book will prove help- 
ful. It contains many wise and useful 
hints. It is not uniformly well written, 
but it has the merit of definiteness. Like 
most books of its kind its touch is least 
sure and its treatment least convincing 
in the chapter on “Appreciation.” How 
long must we wait for a really good book 
on that character-determining element in 
the experience of all learners? 

Joun Wattace SuTER, Jr. 

National Council, Protestant Episcopal 

Church 





American Church Building of Today. 
By Rate Apams Cram. New York: 
Architectural Book Publishing Co., 
1929. Pp. 283. $16.50. 


This volume, with the exception of an 
introductory chapter by the editor, is a 
selection of photographs of exteriors, in- 
teriors, details and plans of recently 
erected church and temples in the 
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United States. The photographs reveal 
a diversity of styles—Lombard, French 
Romanesque, Norman, Gothic, Spanish, 
American Colonial and so forth. There 
is no standardized type. In each case, 
practical arrangements for classes, socials, 
club rooms and gymnasiums harmonize 
with the artistic scheme for the whole 
church. 

The introductory chapter by the editor 
is the key to the understanding of the re- 
markable story the photographs tell of 
current church architecture and the un- 
derlying educational theories involved. 
The editor chronicles the high points in 
the “development of sound, admirable 
and vital” church architecture in the 
United States during the last one hun- 
dred years. During the last ten years, 
the United States has surpassed all other 
nations in progress in this art. “Whether 
it is Gothic or some other style, the re- 
turn is all along the line to the best types 
of the pre-Reformation art of Christian- 
ity.” “The curious fad of modernism has 
hardly shown itself in this country.” 
We must have an art that will keep con- 
tinuity with the past but “rid us wholly 
of every element of archaeology.” 

Probably we are still too much con- 
fused in our theory of religion to know 
with any certainty what manner of ar- 
ttistic symbolism can most adequately ex- 
press our religious ideals and aspirations. 
One wonders whether Mr. Cram is as 
careful a student of modern education as 
he is of architecture. May not the 
“recovery” program tend to “medieval- 
ize” religion? 

J. A. Jacogs 


Religious Education Association 





Milk, a one-act play. By MARGUERITTE 
Harmon Bro. New York: Samuel 
French. 1929. Pp. 34. $.30. 


Here is an effective modern play of 
rural life. It requires four male and 


three female characters, also a group to 
sing a Christmas carol off-stage. The 
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setting is the living room of a farm home. 
The time required is about one hour. The 
story centers around a struggle between 
a farmer and his city brother, who owns 
half the farm. The occasion for the 
struggle is the economic loss which oc- 
curs when the tuberculin test knocks out 
half the farmer’s cows. 

The origin of the play is of interest. 
In the summer of 1928 the Social Ethics 
Department of The Chicago Theological 
Seminary collected a series of case 
studies and social surveys among the dairy 
farmers of the Chicago “milk shed.” Pro- 
fessor Arthur E. Holt brought these 
studies to the department of drama of 
the Seminary, saying, “These studies are 
filled with emotional dynamite. I think 
you will find material here for a real 
play.” The studies were turned over to 
Mrs. Bro, a student in the drama classes. 
She wrote the play, which was turned 
over to the class in play production. It 
was produced by this class before a rural- 
urban conference made up of dairy farm- 
ers, teachers, preachers, representatives of 
the city health department, and Chicago 
generally. That conference wiped its 
eyes and blew its nose as it saw its eco- 
nomic and spiritual struggles reflected 
upon the stage. It voted to recommend 
that the play be produced as widely as 
possible in churches and school houses. 

Thus the play represents a new method 
in the technique of teaching—a technique 
involving first, a group of students mak- 
ing field studies of social economic, and 
spiritual problems ; second, the interpreta- 
tion of these studies to get at the deepest 
conflicts involved; third, the expression 
of this interpretation in terms of the dra- 
matic art; and fourth, the presentation by 
another group of students of the result- 
ing drama before an audience made up, 
in part at least, of the persons whose 
struggles were the subject of the original 
study. 

Frep EASTMAN 


Chicago Theological Seminary 
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Signs of These Times. By WiILarp L. 
Sperry. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1929. Pp. 179. $2.00. 


This volume represents the Ayer Lec- 
tures for 1929, in Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School. The lectures are addressed 
particularly to persons who occupy the 
liberal Protestant position. The chapter 
headings indicate the range of topics 
treated: Wisdom; Attitudes; Non-co-op- 
eration; Individualism; Humanism; and 
Mysticism. 

The control of such aspects of our 
modern life as business, industries and 
education, Dean Sperry contends, is pass- 
ing into hands of wise men. But our re- 
ligion lacks wisdom. “Theological ac- 
commodations, with opportunist churches 
to preach them, are not signs of spiritual 
life; they are premonitions of spiritual 
death.” 

The author pleads for non-co-operation 
with the spirit of the age. “The church 
must say with conviction what the age is 
leaving unsaid.” Liberal Protestantism 
must transcend the mere lending of pious 
sanction and support to what is best in 
the spirit of this age. He also believes 
that the social gospel may do us a griev- 
ous wrong if we allow it to completely 
overshadow the individualism that has 
been implicit in Christianity from its in- 
cipiency. He likewise deplores the mod- 
ern trend toward humanism in religion, 
which means that there is no “State De- 
partment” of the soul, since the soul has 
no “Foreign affairs.” He hastens to sug- 
gest, however, that “the present revival 
of the religion of humanity must be con- 
strued as a natural and moral reaction to 
the experience through which our genera- 
tion has passed.” And he concludes that 
“there is a growing conviction that the 
mystics have in their keeping the secret 
of the religious life.” 

The book present nothing particularly 
new. But in his usual lucid style Dean 
Sperry sets forth the results of his reflec- 


tions on some of the live topics of the 
day. H. Lee JAcogs 
First Christian Church, Kennett, Mo. 





Children and Movies. By Avice MILLER 
MiTcHELL. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 181. $2.00. 


Ten thousand Chicago children an- 
swered questions concerning their experi- 
ences with movies, as the basis for the 
analysis here presented. The children rep- 
resent grade and high schools, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, and delinquents. 

Some of the general findings are that 
children (and parents) now regard it as 
natural that the child should attend the 
movies. Ninety per cent of the children 
attended the movies regularly. The im- 
portance of this regular attendance be- 
comes significant when one also learns 
that children go to movies with other chil- 
dren of their own age, that they usually 
attend at night, that they choose their own 
movies and that practically none of the 
films are planned for children. In the 
movies children find free access to adult 
experiences of adventure and romance, 
years before they are old enough to in- 
dulge in such experiences. 

The comparisons of the three groups 
studied bring out pointedly that the 
Scouts (even those who live in areas of 
high juvenile delinquency) attend the 
movies less, go less frequently to Loop 
movies, and enjoy other activities such 
as hiking and sports more than do the 
non-Scout groups. On the other hand, 
the delinquents go to movies more fre- 
quently, prefer them to physical activ- 
ities, and go more often to Loop houses 
in preference to neighborhood theatres 
than do the school groups. These findings 
are significant, not because they imply any 
connection between movies and delin- 
quency, but because they indicate the ef- 
fect of unsupervised time upon the city 
child. Scouting seems to organize the 
interests and time of children and to open 
to them facilities (such as hiking and 
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football) which are not easily accessible 
to city children. 

The study does not attempt to do more 
than suggest the effect of particular types 
of movies on children’s attitudes and 
conduct. 

Apparently an enormous amount of 
work has gone into the tabulating and 
analyzing of the 10,000 records. The 
question might well be raised whether a 
more intensive study of a fewer number 
of children would not have yielded a 
wider range of results. 

RutH SHONLE CAVAN 

Religious Education Association 





Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed 
Cynic. By RernHotp Niesugr. Chi- 
cago: Willet, Clark & Colby, 1929. Pp. 
198. $2.00. 


It is impossible in a limited space to 
give any detailed content of this book. 
One must read it in order to appreciate 
its shades and colors, for it is a record 
of the moods and reflections of a modern 
pastor in connection with the life and 
the problems that are a part of our gen- 
eration. Matthew Arnold said that “re- 
ligion is morality lit up by emotion.” 
While one reads this volume he notes 
the complex life of a parish—people ill, 
special days being observed, difficulties 
in the religious thinking of people, organ- 
izations and activities under way, shrewd 
reflections on contemporary political and 
social life; but everything that Dr. Nie- 
buhr touches is lit up by more than emo- 
tion. In some instances there is emotion, 
but taken all together there is searching 
analysis, honest questioning, sarcasm that 
burns, reflections that disturb, observa- 
tions that are keen and pointed, and 
withal a modesty and sincerity that are 
most wholesome and indeed lovable. 

In the reading of this book there comes 
a feeling that one has come close to the 
heart and soul of Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Frank G, LANKARD 

Drew University 
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Horace Mann and Religion in the Massa- 


chusetts Public Schools. By Ray- 
MOND B. CuLver. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929. Pp. 301. 


$3.00. 


Although Dr. Culver’s book deals with 
a controversy which arose almost a cen- 
tury ago, it is as modern as the latest 
books on character training. In a letter 
to Frederick A. Packard, the Recording 
Secretary and Editor of Publications of 
the American Sunday School Union, 
whose attempt to introduce the dogmatic 
and highly bigoted Select Library into 
the curricula of the Bay State schools 
initiated the whole controversy, Mann 
wrote: “Creeds, the abstruse points 
which divide one set of Christians from 
another ought not to be taught to chil- 
dren”; and later, after amplifying his 
position by an argument for the empirical 
approach to moral training: “The Re- 
ligion of Heaven should be taught to 
children, while the creeds of men should 
be postponed until their minds are suffi- 
ciently matured to weigh evidence and 
arguments.” 

Dr. Culver’s book presents a carefully 
documented record of Horace Mann’s 
magnificent struggle to establish the 
validity of these tenets in spite of the re- 
lentless antagonism stirred up by Pack- 
ard and his associates. Worsted in cor- 
respondence, they carried the fight to the 
press and eventually to the State Legis- 
lature. Here they sought the abolition 
of Mann’s office as the most effective way 
of nullifying his work for liberalized, 
socialized religious education. 

“One of the greatest and most exigent 
wants of our schools at the present time,” 
Mann insisted in the heat of the ill- 
natured melee, “is a book portraying, 
with attractive illustration and with a 
simplicity adapted to the simplicity of 
childhood, the obligations arising from 
social relations; making them stand out, 
with the altitude of mountains, above the 
level of the engrossments of life ;—not a 
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book written for the copyright’s sake, 
but one emanating from some compre- 
hension of the benefits of supplying chil- 
dren, at an early age, with simple and 
elementary notions of right and wrong 
in feeling and conduct, so that the appe- 
tites and passions, as they spring up in 
the mind, may, by a natural process, be 
conformed to the principles, instead of 
the principles being made to conform to 
the passions and appetites.” 

Religion and education are only now 
catching up with that vision. Dr. Culver’s 
book will accelerate their progress. 

Eart Marratrt, 

Professor of Religious Education, 

Boston University. 





The Christian God. By RicHarp Ros- 
ERTS. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. 154. $1.50. 


Starting with “a man on his knees” 
as the most logical and most universal 
fact to be observed in human religious 
conduct, Dr. Roberts pushes back to in- 
quire the reason why. He discovers it to 
be a gesture of search for the ultimate, 
the most satisfying values of life—and 
this is God. 

The purpose of the book is to show 
who God is and how he satisfies the quest 
of the “man on his knees.” In rapid 
traces, the life of Jesus is portrayed, and 
one comes to see in him, both in his life 
and his death, those superlative qualities 
which make him the revelation of God. 
In the cross of Jesus, Dr. Roberts brings 
the reader to see this revelation at its 
best. The cross has become “the most 
significant event in recorded history,” 
and through its power men have been 
drawn to Jesus who is God. 

Dr. Roberts inquires what man needs 
to find in a God who is satisfying. He 
shows the compromises man has made 
in his attempt to define and describe God, 
and then presents the God whom Jesus 
reveals both as “ father” and as “archi- 
tect of the universe.” But in Jesus him- 
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self Dr. Roberts finds his most satis- 
factory definition of God. 

Having established this, he goes on to 
study the progressions and the failures 
of the human race, and in the memory of 
one of these miserable failures he finds 
the seed of the Genesis doctrine of the 
fall of man. In theology this is defined 
as sin, and from such sin the race finds 
escape only through divine help. God 
will help, and God will forgive. In fact, 
forgiveness is “the answer of God to 
sin.” If we could only understand this, 
we would see God as he is, and we would 
see Jesus in his truest revelation of God. 

This is a stimulating book. The re- 
viewer is grateful that it came to his 
hands. If one large purpose of religious 
education is to present God to youth in 
such wise that youth will not have to re- 
ject Him when he comes to an age of 
reason, this book will have a fundamental 
place in the hands of the religious edu- 


-cator and his pupils. 


Latrp T, HITEs 
Hiram College 





Palestine, Today and Tomorrow. By 
Joun Haynes Hotmes. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. 271. 
$2.50. 


A profoundly spiritually minded lead- 
er, who recently spent three weeks in the 
Holy Land, gives us a valuable, compre- 
hensive and unprejudiced survey of the 
many important problems and issues in- 
volved in the Palestine venture. 

“Journeyings,” the first chapter, is a 
vivid account of the author’s travels, ac- 
companied by much hardship and many 
dangerous adventures. Graphic descrip- 
tions of the topography of the land and 
of the individual character of the cities 
and more important centers make Pales- 
tine with its varied and complex life tre- 
mendously real. 

A brief but magnificent summary of 
Zionism, its history and ideals, constitutes 
the second chapter. For a Gentile to pene- 
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trate so deeply and so wisely into the 
secret recesses of the Jewish heart is an 
extraordinary achievement. 

The third chapter is devoted to a pains- 
taking analysis of the four great problems 
of Palestine: the Arabs, the land, the 
British government and the Jews. The 
land, abused for centuries and therefore 
unfertile, is in the hands of wealthy ab- 
sentee owners. 

Dr. Holmes has no faith in the British 
government. In his opinion, the manda- 
tory is utterly indifferent to the welfare 
of both the Arabs and the Jews. The 
interests of the empire are its chief and 
exclusive concern. 

The Jewish cause is passionately plead- 
ed and Jewish claims are unanswerably 
presented in the fourth chapter by bril- 
liantly chronicling the incredible achieve- 
ments of Jewish devotion, energy, labor 
and capital. Of the deeds, courage and 
idealism of the Chalutzim, Dr. Holmes 
writes with touching fervor. The new 
social and economic experiments initiated 
by the communistic colonies particularly 
inspired him. Out of sheer idealism the 
members of these groups have selected 
for cultivation the most unfertile portions 
of the soil and at huge sacrifices are re- 
claiming the most barren and unyielding 
sections of the country. In these groups, 
a new social order from which the profit 
motive and human exploitation have been 
completely eliminated is functioning effi- 
ciently and happily. 

The final chapter conveys a necessary 
warning and voices a noble hope. Zion 
must never accept that brand of Western 
nationalism which finds such terrible 
manifestations in devastating wars, im- 
moral loyalties and unholy causes. It 
should remain what it is—a cultural and 
spiritual center for the more heroic and 
idealistic sons and daughters of Israel, 
who willingly and joyously endure untold 
hardships and exacting sacrifices for that 
complete freedom of soul which alien and 


unfriendly environments obstinately re- 
fuse to grant to cultural minorities. 
With this excellent book available, 
writers and speakers will have no excuse 
to offer or apologies to make for mis- 
statements and misrepresentations of the 
actual facts of the Palestine experiment. 
THEODORE N. LEwis 
Mt. Sinai Congregation, Sioux City 





Evangelism. By H. C. Weser. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 208. 
$2.00. 


For the purpose of this study, evan- 
gelism is treated as production. The ac- 
tual memberships of seven denominations 
are compiled and also the number of new 
members annually. The ratio is called 
the evangelistical index. The percentage 
of new members (1860-1928) or index 
is 5.6 or one new recruit annually for 18 
members. “At the present moment it 
takes about 18 people 365 days to make 
one brand-new member of the church” 
(p. 157). 

Charting membership on this basis is 
very revealing. Peaks occur around the 
revivals of 1837, 1843 and 1857, around 
the reunion and centennial (1870-76), 
the youth movement (C. E. and C.) and 
the period of Moody’s influence, begin- 
ning in 1885. Depressions occurred be- 
tween these peaks at the periods of the 
Civil War (1860), the science and re- 
ligion controversy (1880), the labor trou- 
bles of 1900, and during the Great War. 

Among deductions drawn are these: 
Revivals are costly and are followed by 
depressions ; war is a controversy which 
militates against increase; co-operation 
and internationalism are favorable to in- 
crease; the biggest increase, with but one 
minister, is in churches of 250 to 350 
members. Churches must have staffs of 
trained leaders. 

But the great emphasis is that the re- 
cruiting agency is not the minister but 
the whole church membership. The ev- 
ery-member canvass has changed financial 
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chaos to order and increased revenue by 
millions. A membership organized and 
well led might make similar gains in 
quickening spiritual life. 

Anyone who thinks “Can any good 
thing come out of figures?” may be sur- 
prised in reading this stimulating book. 

A. J. W. Myers 

Hartford Theological Seminary 





My Neighbor the Universe. By L. P. 
Jacxs. New York: C. D. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1929. Pp. 109. 


In this compact volume Dr. L. P. 
Jacks faces the problems of life in a 
healthy, pragmatic way. While reading 
this book one comes in contact with the 
man of religion, the casuist and the phil- 
osopher. His daringness takes us by 
surprise. While we are complacently 
content to talk of ethical relations in the 
personal and the social sense, Dr. Jacks 
dares to think of life in its cosmic rela- 
tions. 

To Dr. Jacks this universe is a great 
unitary process. Man is an integral part 
of the whole. What he does with his 
life concerns all men. “A human being 
has duties to the whole universe in which 
he finds himself living.” 

Although he writes as an idealist, he 
does not side-step the age-long problem 
of matter. He recognizes the reality of 
it and works out a harmonization which 
is well balanced and sane. He recognizes 
that the action of “spirit upon spirit is 
through the medium of material things.” 

In this world of sense, Dr. Jacks would 
have every man imbued with the platonic 
ideals of goodness, truth and beauty. To 
him the personality is of greater impor- 
tance than the mere matter of mass pro- 
duction. 

So he says, “By doing our best in the 
minutest corner of the universe we do 
our best for the universe as a whole,” 
because the universe is an articulated and 
interrelated unified whole. 

It is, therefore, necessary for each man 


to begin where he is and to do the best 
that he can with his contribution to the 
unified whole. Dr. Jacks further states 
his solution: 


Of all the forms of social service demanded 
by the present conditions of the world, the 
most urgently needed, the most widely benefi- 
cent, and the most certainly fruitful, is that 
which consists in the effort directed and sacri- 
fice endured for the purpose of raising the 
quality of labor in all varieties of human oc- 


cupation. 
A. S. BAILLIE 
Maplewood Christian Church, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





The Solving of Problem-Situations by 
Pre-School Children. By Aucusta At- 
PERT. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1928. Pp. 69. 

The title of this monograph gives an 
incomplete picture of the scope of its con- 
tents. For, although the author has con- 
centrated upon the solving of problem 
situations by pre-school children in her 
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own experimental work, the set up of her 
investigation is such as to make her find- 
ings directly comparable to those of 
Kohler and Ruger. In fact, Dr. Alpert 
had just such purposes in mind: (1) to 
study the solving behavior, principally the 
solving methods of the preschool child 
when exposed to problem situations and 
then (2) to make comparisons of the 
solving behavior of children, apes and, 
to a lesser degree, adults. We have thus 
a very neat genetic approach to the more 
general problem of the psychology of the 
thought processes. 

An effort was made to set up problem 
situations for preschool children com- 
parable to those Kohler set up for apes. 
Instead of food, toys were used, so that 
the incentive is in one case biologic, in 
the other play interest. Careful case his- 
tories were made of each child’s reactions 
while in the problem situation. The 
author regrets that “movies” or better 
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still “talkies” could not have been taken. 
This would have lessened the subjective 
element in the analysis of the objective 
behavior of the children, for then the 
number of competent judges could have 
been greatly increased. 

Dr. Alpert has made a very careful 
analysis of psychological elements in the 
solving process and the solution itself. 
She compares the steps in her analysis 
with those made by Kohler, Ruger and 
Edna Heidbreder. 

We suggest that you read the entire 
monograph, but in order to excuse the 
anti-evolutionists we will quote a sum- 
mary sentence, “It is therefore gratify- 
ing to find that the major conclusions of 
this investigation are as applicable to the 
solving behavior of apes as of children 
when both are confronted with the same 
type of problem situation.” 

Grace E. Manson 

University of Michigan 





Old Songs Hymnal. By Dorotuy G. Botton 
and Harry T. BurteicH. New York: Cen- 
tury Company, 1929. Pp. 187. $1.50. 

This is the first collection of Negro Spirituals 
prepared for use in church services. The ac- 
companiments have been kept very simple, but 
in so doing something of harmonic richness 
and the characteristic tone-color of the Spirit- 
uals seems lost. The songs are those used 
in Georgia—only a few of those well-known 
and loved are included. 

The book should be of value to Negro con- 
gregations desirous of preserving the music of 
their race—Mary Stevens Dickie. 


The Synoptic Problem and a New Solution. 
By R. H. Compton. Edinburgh, Scotland: 
T. and T. Clark, 1928. Pp. 135. $2.75. 


Here is a volume that throws aside the main 
conclusions of three-quarters of a century of 
historical study of Gospel origins, as well as 
traditional conceptions, and advocates a strange 
and startling theory to account for synoptic 
phenomena. The fundamental assumption is 
that the Gospels are allegorical documents 
rather than historical narratives, documents 
built up around a number of central themes as 
nuclei, which recur a number of times in varied 
forms. 

Rejecting the priority of Mark and its use 
by the other Synoptists, the author posits a 
pre-Synoptic Gospel of Alexandrian origin. On 
this early document was based a version called 
proto-Luke, used as a source by the author of 
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Matthew. v 
of proto-Luke, after Matthew was written, 
which incorporates a good deal of Matthew’s 


“Our Gospel of Luke is a revision 


anti-Jewish material. Mark is still later, but 
of Eastern, not Western, origin.” (P. 64.) 

The theory is expounded in considerable de- 
tail, aided by five appendices in the form of 
charts showing the analysis and arrangement 
of materials. 

While in some respects the theory is inter- 
esting, it is likely to find but little support 
among New Testament scholars. The author 
has a vivid imagination and considerable re- 
sourcefulness in presenting his theory but 
shows no solid foundation of facts on which to 
base it—W. V. Roosa. 


New Views of Evolution. By G. P. Concer. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. 235. 
$2.50. 

The fourth book of Roy Wood Sellars’ 
“Philosophy for the Layman” series comes 
from the University of Minnesota, where its 
author, Dr. G. P. Conger, teaches philosophy. 
Technical philosophers will not be as much 
misled by the title as the laymen for whom the 
book is intended. Dr. Conger follows the time 
honored academic custom of presenting views 
as old as Anaximander’s to serve as a back- 
ground for the theories of the last fifty years. 

The volume merits study by high school, col- 
lege and adult groups, for it is an encyclopedia 
in simple language of the literature on the sub- 
ject of evolution. There are, however, several 
drawbacks. First, teachers using the book will 
have to be prepared to supplement and explain 
the text at many points. All the geological 
ages are discussed in 16 pages; evolution in 
economics consumes two pages. In the second 
place, the practical consequences of acceptance 
or rejection of evolutionism are not elaborated. 
And third, Dr. Conger’s impartial historical at- 
titude has caused him to neglect the didactic 
function of a book that is intended for those 
who are not very well informed on the sub- 


ject—W. R. Leys. 

Short Pageants for the Sunday School. By 
Laura S. CopeNnHAVER. New York: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., 1929. Pp. 152. $1.50. 


The author’s name is well known as the 
writer of many missionary plays and pageants. 
In this volume, she presents sixteen short 
pageants to be used in connection with worship 
services. Each is supposed to take only about 
ten minutes. The author suggests a time sched- 
ule by which they may be correlated with the 
Sunday school lessons. One notes also that 
they are appropriate to such special days as 
Rally Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

It is doubtful whether they ought to be called 
“pageants”—a word which is much misused. 
They are really dialogs or special day programs 
for the Sunday school. They are not very dra- 
matic, for most of them are without climax and 
dramatic structure. The author has certain im- 
portant viewpoints in mind and has chosen this 
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method of stressing these ideas, e. g., the Chris- 
tian use of money, motherhood and world 
peace. Some are for children and some for 
young people or adults. Undoubtedly there is 
considerable demand for this kind of material. 
—J. R. Lobingier. 


Progress and Religion. By Henry C. Daw- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1929. Pp. 254. $4.00. 


Mr. Dawson believes that the only cure for 
the current ills of western civilization lies in 
a return to the spiritual foundations of that 
civilization as found in medieval Christianity. 
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This thesis is defended by a lengthy historical 
review of the idea of progress, in the course 
of which the author seeks to establish a con- 
tention that cultural progress has always been 
dependent upon that social cohesion which re- 
ligious unity begets. 

Throughout the book runs a yearning for the 
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security which, for this Englishman, is connoted 
by stability; and one finds reflected a gnawing 
fear of the terrific instability of postwar Eu- 
rope. That western civilization is co-terminous 
with European culture is clearly stated: “If 
modern Europe falls, either through internal 
revolution or through loss of her world leader- 
ship, modern civilization falls with her.” (P 
215.) Any creative significance of American 
spiritual life is airily dismissed; and this facile 
egotism is suggested in such attitudes as ex- 
emplified in the following: “St Augustine was 
not an Americanist. He did not value the ac- 
tive moral life as an end in itself.” 

The moral and metaphysical impotence of 
science suggests to the author the need for a 
return to the supernaturalist outlook which gave 
to medieval Christianity its impetus as a so- 
cially creative force without which even the 
secular faith in progress would never have 
appeared.—Edwin E. Aubrey. 


Whither Christianity. By LynN HaRo.up 
Houcu. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1929. Pp. 304. $3.00. 


Lynn Harold Hough, Miles Krumbine and 
Reinhold Niebuhr originated this volume, which 
contains sixteen essays on various aspects of 
Christianity today. The other authors are Al- 
bert W. Palmer, Richard Roberts, Russell 
Henry Stafford, Charles W. Gilkey, Albert 
Edward Day, Gaius Glenn Atkins, Ralph W. 
Sockman, Douglas Horton, Justin Wroe Nixon, 
A. W. Beaven, George Pidgeon and Joel B. 
Hayden. 

Most of the focal points of modern religious 
thought are discussed. Here are the great 
questions of God, Jesus, psychology, prayer, the 
Bible, missions, the sacraments, redemption, the 
state, morals, education and Christian unity. 
The most significant omission is the industrial 
problem, which, however, comes in for inci- 
dental mention in several of the papers. Most 
of the writers would be called modernists, but 
none is a humanist, and none seems to have 
wrestled sufficiently with the zeit-geist as it 
appears in Lippmann, Krutch, Randall, or 
Barnes. 

Dr. Hough’s introductory essay sets forth 
the thesis of the book historically. Christianity 
at various crises has been able to speak the 
reconciling word, and so it can today. Dr. 
Palmer calls religion both heritage and ad- 
venture. Adventure today will reveal a mod- 
ern God, a new value in prayer, a new hope 
of immortality and a new source of authority 
in tested experience. 

The essay on God makes out a good case, 
but the result is by no means Jesus’ idea of 
a heavenly father. Krumbine’s “That power in 
reality which responds helpfully” is better than 
Whitehead’s “principle of concretion,” but 
neither awakens much love in this bosom. 

The paper on Jesus is among the best and 
makes a fine case for the spiritual leadership 
of its hero. Such expressions as “the risen 


Lord” detract from our appreciation, however, 
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and certain parts of our tradition about Jesus 
are ignored, for instance his celibate life, his 
advice to sell all that we have and give to the 
poor, and we are not able to follow him in 
his calling God, father. 

One of the most thoughtful papers is Nix- 
on’s on education and religion, which are seen 
to be farther apart than they ought to be. 
The paper outlines a procedure which might 
bring them together. Each should recognize 
the methods and aims of the other and should 
seek an intelligent co-operation. 

The paper on the Bible, and that on the state 
are sane and constructive. Prayer is also 
treated well. We may expect the universe to 
respond to our advances, and prayer is the 
medium “which releases the divine life upon 
the soul.” It is good to feel the progressive 
tone of these papers. Christian apologetics 
(horrid word) has too often been a grudging 
retreat from one position to another; it is good 
to feel that “the day of march has come.”— 
Edwin Fairley. 


The Origins of the Synagogue and the Church. 
By KaurMann Kouter. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1929. Pp. 297. $3.00. 

This is the Kaufmann Kohler Memorial vol- 
ume, edited with a biographical essay by H. G. 
Enelow, a posthumous work which had been 
put in almost its final form by Dr. Kohler be- 
fore his death. In it are found the conclusions 
of the mature scholarship of this great leader 
of Reformed Judaism who has done so much 
to interpret the religion of his people both his- 
torically and in relation to our complex mod- 
ern life. 

With careful scholarship, Dr. Kohler traces 
the rise of the synagogue among the Hasidim 
of ancient Israel, the men of piety and learning 
who built up Judaism’s most significant re- 
ligious institutions in the critical post-exilic 
period. With the skill of a master in his field, 
he points out the chief developments of the wor- 
shiping Jewish community, presenting a vivid 
a of its liturgy, its literature and its vital 
needs. 

We see also the relationship of the move- 
ment started by John the Baptist to current 
Judaism, with its passionate religious and social 
quests. A fresh and vigorous picture of the 
historical Jesus is portrayed, often in striking 
contrast with the figure set forth in (or read 
into) the Gospels. 

The emergence of the church, built upon 
neither the life nor the teachings of Jesus, but 
rather upon “his followers’ visions of his resur- 
rection, which gave unity and stability to their 
belief in him,” is set forth in its relation to 
various Jewish social and religious groups. 

The work is carefully documental with both 
original and secondary sources. The citations 
from Talmud and Midrash are of unusual in- 
terest to English readers who are barred from 
contact with the originals. The extended par- 
allels between the ethical teachings of Jesus and 
the sayings of the great rabbis of the period 
are also illuminating. 

Portions of the field are necessarily dealt 
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Physiological basis of 


temperamental dif- | 


ferences 

Physical development 

Intelligence d 

Tests of personality 
traits 

Honesty 

Ratings 

Scientific studies of 
mental hygiene 

Psychoanalytic 
studies 

Introversion-extro- 
version 

Fundamental nature 
of learning . 

Transfer of trai 

Improvement of study 

School programs 


82 pages, paper cover. 
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Studies. of the con- 
tents of curricula 
Methods of teaching 
Supervision 
Administration 
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School success 
Adult learning 
Parental attitudes 
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Tobacco and alcohol 
Recreational activities 
Vocational guidance 
Statistical techniques 
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Summaries and re- 
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Price $1.00 
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PROGRESSIVE 
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For educators and parents who 
live in a modern world and who 
believe that education should 
keep pace with all progress. 
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Mental Tests— Knight Dunlap 
(Johns Hopkins). 





Education and _ Recreation — 
Agnes E. Meyer (West- 
chester). 


A Six Year Course in Secondary 


School French—C. Dwight 
Perry (Avon Old Farms 
School). 


The Junior Year in France—W. 
A. Neilson (Smith). 

A Model Assembly of the League 
of Nations—Helen D. White 
(Germantown Friends’ School). 

Great Contributors to Education: 
1. William James — Frederick 


E. Bolton (University of 
Washington). 
Editorials 
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The New Books 
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Yale Institute of Human Relations— 
Donald Slesinger (Yale). 

Great Contributors to Education: 
Plato—Roger W. Holmes (Harvard). 
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Domincovich (Germantown Friends’ 
School). 

The N. E. A. Meetings—Burton P. 
Fowler (Tower Hill School). 
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with much more briefly than would be desir- 
able. At times there is a feeling that the author 
is depending too much on his documents as 
ultimate sources rather than going back of them 
to the life-interests that produced them. In a 
few places it is difficult to escape the convic- 
tion that the scholar has turned apologist. But 
these occasional faults are far outweighed by 
the merits of the volume, which can be recom- 
mended heartily to anyone seeking a deeper in- 
sight into the early developments and relation- 
ships of the central institutions of these two 
historic faiths —William V. Roosa. 


Citizenship Training in Elementary Schools. 
By L. A. Marcus Marx. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1929. Pp. 149. 


This book gives a description of the citizen 
training or character building processes in the 
Henry Clay School in Norfolk, Virginia, as 
interpreted by Mrs. Marx, principal of the 
school. She conceives of citizenship training 
as going on incidentally through the regular 
activities of the school, through the teaching 
of literature, geography, history, the processes 
of limited student government, civics clubs, the 
free choice period and health education. Some 
direct ethical teaching was done in the litera- 
ture classes of the younger grades by means 
of the telling of stories illustrating moral vir- 
tues. 

The Henry Clay School represents a group 
of elementary schools in the country that have 
taken over a part of the philosophy of the 
newer education, thinking they have taken over 
all of it. We see evidences throughout the 
book that much of the old-time teacher control 
and adult domination still prevail. 

The book is evidence of the trend in secular 
schools to consider education in broader terms 
than merely in those of intellectual and cultural 
achievement, and to include character educa- 
tion. It contains little that is new or challeng- 
ing to those who are in touch with the work 
of experimental schools in the country.—S. L. 
Fahs. 


Restlessness and Reality. By Grorce A. MiL- 
ter. New York: Abingdon Press, 1929. 
Pp. 183. $1.00. 


The title suggests the contents. The book 
recognizes restlessness as a characteristic of 
the age. It raises inquiry as to the causes and 
suggests remedies. The author is conversant 
with the trends of thought in our times. The 
treatment shows insight into life-situations 
and offers a rational analysis of the ages’ de- 
fects. The remedies suggested reveal a modern 
viewpoint and appreciation of fundamental val- 
ues. The book is rational, healthful and sug- 
gestive. It calls for self-examination and leads 
to inquiry and reflection about personal life. 
Brevity, clearness, sanity and healthy minded- 
ness are some of its virtues—D. T. Denman. 


General Psychology. By L. F. Mrtter. New 
York: J. F. Wagner, Inc., 1928. Bp. 313. 


Dr. Miller has presented a treatment of the 
subject for use in college classrooms. It is, 
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in many respects, quite in harmony with the 
best treatment of the subject in standard works 
on psychology. Copious reading lists are ap- 
pended to each chapter including many of the 
best psychologies of today. Nihil obstat book. 
—E. E. Domm. 


Citizenship through Education. By Crype B. 
Moore. Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany, 1929. Pp. 320. 


The philosophy in Mr. Moore’s book is that 
the “goal of education in citizenship training 
is the improvement of civic behavior,” the 
“preparation of the individual for desirable 
group relationships in the various Ccivic-social 
groups.” To his mind these civic-social groups 
include the home, the school, the playground, 
the community, the city, the state and interna- 
tional relationships, depending upon the ex- 
periences of the child in these realms. This 
education, he believes, should not be merely 
incidental, but it should be planned for. His- 
tory, geography and, most of all, the social 
studies present many opportunities for educa- 
tion in citizenship. Almost one-half of the 
book is given to suggestions regarding meth- 
ods. These include recitation, the project 
method, discussions and debates, dramatiza- 
tion, the use of biography and story, and civic 
participation. He gives one chapter to a re- 
port on existing tests which attempt to meas- 
ure development in citizenship. 

The book is theoretical and contains little 
concrete source material on which education in 
citizenship may be based.—S. L. Fahs. 


An Editor’s Scrapbook. By Atmet S. Morrat. 
New York: Moffat, 29 Murray St., 1929. 
Pp. 178. 


This book makes no pretense of being any- 
thing but what it is—a “scrapbook.” It is a 
collection of “scraps” of poetry, prose, wit, 
humor, satire and pathos which the compiler 
gathered during his sixty years in the field 
of journalism. Naturally, a book of this kind 
could not be expected to please everyone. It 
is merely one man’s idea of the items of in- 
terest and entertainment published in news- 
papers during most of the past generation — 
Julia Waxman. 


Education and Religion. By CHARLES FRANK 
un Tawinc. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1929. Pp. 264. $2.00. 


This volume contains the Bedell lectures 
given by Dr. Thwing at Kenyon College, 1926- 
1927, and a number of addresses delivered at 
college commencements and convocations, meet- 
ings of medical and legal societies, and before 
other associations during the more than thirty 
years he was president of Western Reserve 
University and Adelbert College. 

The Bedell lectures constitute the first four 
chapters and deal with the relation which edu- 
cation and religion bear to each other, their 
correspondence or correlation. Dr. Thwing, 
with his many years of distinguished service as 
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‘We heartily endorse 
and recommend it.’’ 


OO 


Such glowing praise is typical of the 
enthusiastic reception of “So Youth 
May Know” among social and men- 
tal hygiene authorities, religious 
educators and workers with youth. 


Many leaders are already using it 
as a working basis for group study 
on sex and love. It provides in a 
frank, full and fearless treatment 
much helpful material to guide 
youth into a highly spiritual concept 
of love, courtship and marriage. 


Any worker with youth will find 
this book indispensable. It is writ- 
ten so wholesomely that it may 
conscientiously be recommended to 
young men and women. 


Oo 


SO YOUTH 
MAY KNOW 


New Viewpoints 
on Sex and Love 


by Roy E. Dickerson 
2 a7 ; 
At your bookseller’s, or send 
$2.00 with order to Dept. K-3 
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The problem girl, the delinquent 
girl, the underpaid girl, the college 
girl have long been studied and writ- 
ten about. 


NOW, The Business Girl 
has come into her own. 


More girls between the ages of 18 
and 24 are employed in business offices 
than in any other occupation. Two- 
thirds of them are high school grad- 
uates. Eighty-five per cent want to 
be married. Their average salary is 
$25 per week. 

In this book, the normal American 
girl displays her interests and prob- 
lems. 

Here is the typical girl found in girls’ 
clubs and classes. 


CONTENTS 


. Normal Girls and Their Problems. 

II. Who Are the Office Workers? 

Il. Interests and Problems—General Survey 
—Trouble Centers and Interest Centers. 

IV. Home and Family Life: Fundamental loy- 

alty; The broken home; Old world atti- 


— 


tudes. 

V. Intellectual Abilities and Interests: Busi- 
ness girls are bright; Literary Digest or 
True Story? Business girl and adult edu- 
cation. 


VI. Friends: Girl friends; “I am in the market 
for a husband and babies.” 
VII. Recreational Interests: | “Travel all over 


the world.” : : 

VIII. Vocational Problems: Business girls at 
sixteen; How long does a job last? Why 
girls leave their jobs; The untrained 
worker; How girls have reached the 
higher salary ranks. 

IX. The Girl and Her Money: The budgets of 
thirty girls. 

X. The Girl and the Church. 

XI. Undeveloped Personalities, — 

XII. A Challenge to Institutions: Six _ bibliog- 
raphies; Schedules and instructions for 
interviews; Questionnaires on problems of 


girls. 
97 pages, paper cover. Price $1.00 
Religious Education Association 
308 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











minister and educator, gives to both of these 
terms richness of meaning. Both have a com- 
mon basis in experience, have much that is the 
same in form and content, and make their ap- 
peal alike to the intellectual processes. 

Since, in the thinking of the author, educa- 
tion and religion at their best possess nearly 
every good thing in common, one is made to 
wonder why, instead of proceeding upon two 
different roads so much alike, they may not be 
allowed to converge and proceed under some 
such term as Religious Education, thus imply- 
ing unity of process rather than duality. 

The remaining fourteen chapters are lectures 
covering a wide range of topics in the general 
field of construction and reconstruction in edu- 
cation. The issues involved, though dating 
from ten to approximately forty years ago, are 
of vital concern today, and are discussed in a 
masterly way.—S. P. Franklin. 


Jesus and Our Pressing Problems. By Roitin 
H. Waker. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1929. Pp. 204. $1.50. 


This is not “just another” book on the so- 
cial teachings of Jesus. Its successive chap- 
ters on “Jesus and His Religious Inheritance,” 
“Jesus and His Challenge to Faith,” “Jesus and 
Earthly Goods” (two chapters), “Jesus and 
the Family,” “Jesus and Our Enemies,” “Jesus 
and Self-sacrifice,” “Jesus and the Holy Spirit,” 
have special merit for their selection and plain 
thinking. All too much of the literature on 
this subject is cluttered up with more or less 
drift from the boundless seas of scholarship. 
Like Tolstoi, Professor Walker appears to be- 
lieve that there is in the English Bible—even 
here—clearly evident the plain teaching and 
example of Jesus on the Plain social problems. 
If one is looking for this, one may find it: the 
very plainness of the gospels discredits them 
for most. Jesus—we now know—used plain 
language; he was even vernacular, for his gos- 
pel was for universal and immediate use. This 
little book provides also a sociological sig- 
nificance for fundamental theological concep- 
tions. It does briefly and plainly what Rau- 
schenbusch did years ago in A Theology for 
the Social Gospel. 

There is a trace here and there, it must 
be said, of theologism, where one would have 
expected such an author to have seen the plain 
social significance. He uses the phrase “earthly” 
goods—would not “worldly” have been better? 
He does not say that “forgive us our debts” 
really means what we call “debts”; and (p. 99) 
he will not admit the logical conclusion in prac- 
tise of his own principles—“Jesus’ words are 
too intense to be taken literally” (p. 99). 
Jesus spoke intensely on this matter of com- 
munistic-living because its basal character in 
the social order demanded immediate and whole- 
souled pioneers. It does still. 


Then, why should the most pertinent and 
complete of all the gospel messages on marriage 
and the family, viz., Matt. 22, Luke 20, be 
ignored ? ; 

Professor Walker does fine service by select- 
ing so much of plain high social teaching from 
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the gospels, which, in English (of the com- 
monly used versions), are at so many points 
very dubiously translated—William L. Bailey. 


Researches in the Social Sciences, Its Funda- 
mental Methods and Objectives. By WiLson 
Gee, Editor. New York: (Macmillan Co., 
1929, Pp. 305.) 

The origin of this book was a series of lec- 
tures given at the University of Virginia, 
planned in order to have an outstanding au- 
thority in each field present the fundamental 
objectives and methods of research in his par- 
ticular field. In addition to the usual fields of 
social science, anthropology, statistics, psychol- 
ogy, jurisprudence and philosopohy are in- 
cluded. The lecturers were all seasoned think- 
ers in their fields. All but two (Robert E. 
Park in sociology and Clark Wissler in anthro- 
pology) were from either Harvard or Columbia. 
The list includes Allyn Abbott Young in eco- 
nomics, R. E. Chaddock in statistics, R. S. 
Woodworth in psychology, Roscoe Pound in 
jurisprudence, A. M. Schlesinger in history, 
John Dewey in philosophy and C. A. Beard in 
political science. 

It is obvious that with an average of about 
twenty-seven pages each, the writers could not 
give details concerning the methods of research. 
The immature student will not learn from this 
book how to carry out the details of a project 
in any of the fields. The lectures do give, how- 
ever, an excellent background of the develop- 
ment of the main trends of research in each 
field, some of the characteristic methods and 
the puzzling controversies. Psychology has re- 
cently been made the object of many jokes 
about its numerous schools and points of view. 
But there is scarcely a field in the social sci- 
ences which does not have equally conflicting 
fundamental theories. 

The book would have been better for a sum- 
mary chapter orienting the various lectures and 
pointing out trends and attitudes which run 
through all. A few of these recurring items 
may well be mentioned. 

Over and over the various writers empha- 
size the need to lay a firm foundation of facts. 
The day of arm chair philosophizing regarding 
social life has passed. Even the philosopher 
has become an investigator with one eye on 
factual material. 

Group research is commended, up to a cer- 
tain point. Research can never become me- 
chanical, the mere amassing of facts. To be 
fruitful, somewhere along the line the facts 
must be subjected to the scrutiny of an imag- 
inative, questing mind which can see relation- 
ships, new hypotheses, new insights. The 
routine investigator in all probability does not 
have such a mind. Hence, the master research 
worker must keep close to his material and 
have it all pass under his eye. In contrast to 
this interpretation of group research, is the 
co-operative type of research in which master 
minds from different fields bring their resources 
to bear upon one problem, viewing it from a 
number of angles. 
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Running through many of the lectures is the 
attitude that the investigator is more important 
than the technique. The techniques of science 
collect facts—but it requires a mind to inter- 
pret, criticize, generalize about them. 

There is nowhere any dogmatism regarding 
the relative scientific quality of various meth- 
ods. Men who favor the statistical method 
are also quite certain that statistical analysis 
alone will not yield as full a harvest of knowl- 
edge as statistics used in conjunction with his- 
torical, genetic and life history analyses, 

The writers have consciously attempted to 
interpret their fields fairly and widely. That 
some of them shouid have concentrated upon 
the types of research being carried on in their 
own institutions is but to be expected. On the 
whole, the book gives an excellent and interest- 
ing background.—Ruth Shonle Cavan 
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IM New Books of Distinction 
THE SOCIAL AIMS OF JESUS 


by Charles Henry Dickinson 
The author of “The Religion of the Social Passion” presents a balanced study. $2.50 


LOVE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
by James Moffatt, Litt. D. 


A scholarly and authoritative study “<> the central theme of the New Testament. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT 
by Lewis H. Chrisman, Litt. D. 
“A stimulating and informing book,” says the Christian Century. $2.00 


AGGREY OF AFRICA 


by Edwin W. Smith 
The story of Aggrey, “Apostle of Laughter,” is more thrilling than that of Booker 
T. Washington. $2.50 


THE CHURCH AND ADULT EDUCATION 


by Benjamin S. Winchester 
A pioneering handbook in the field of the religious education of adults. $1.50 


PORTRAITS OF THE PROPHETS 
by J. W. G. Ward, D. D. 


Character studies in the men who rr} the trails of national righteousness. 
2.50 


PSYCHOLOGY and RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


by W. Fearon Halliday 


A handbook on the use, and a warning against the misuse, of modern psychology. $3.00 


G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY by His Friends 


The late Woodbine Willie as seen by pap Sheppard and others who loved him. 


WHAT IF HE CAME?_ * Garfield Hodder Williams 


A beautiful and imaginative picture of the advent of Jesus in our day. $2.00 


JESUS and the LAW OF MOSES 


by Harvie Branscomb, Ph. D. 
What Jesus taught and how it differed from the Jewish teaching of his day. $2.50 


By JAMES MOFFATT, Litt. D. | 
THE HOLY BIBLE: A NEW TRANSLATION $3.50, $5.00, $10.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT: A NEW TRANSLATION 
$0.60, $1.00, $1.50, $2.50, $4.00 
At Your Bookstore 


. RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc., Publishers ui | 
~ 4 12 East 41st Street, New York XN "4 
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NEW MACMILLAN RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





The Psychology of Religious 
Adjustment 
By Edmund S. Conklin (Oregon University) 


A sensible, thoroughly readable interpretation of the 
religious experience whose function, the author main- 
tains, is to make the individual feel at home in the 
world. Price $2.50 


The Foremost Living Apostle of 
Non-Violence 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas 


Edited by Charles F. Andrews 


Ghandi is proof positive that fidelity to a policy of 
non-violence need not either craven or futile. Here 
is his own full and complete acgount of the grounds 
of action on which he has become the world’s chief 
erga of the principles of the Sermon on the 

ount. No minister tired of the empty lip-service 
Western Christendom pays Jesus can afford to miss 
this restorative to his courage. Price $3.00 


The Christian Content of the Bible 


Or “The Bible Reduced to the Standard in Jesus” 
By George Holley Gilbert 


Aims to retain everything in the Bible possible and 
still remain consistently Christian throughout, in full 
harmony with the mind of the Master and therefore 
spiritually authoritative. Price 


He Is Become My Song 
The Story of Christ in Poetic Form 
By Edith Anne Stewart Robertson 


This volume will make a real addition and supple- 
ment to your library no matter how many books 
relating to Jesus it may contain. It can be used to 
splendid advantage as a new approach to a vital 
appreciation of Jesus in study group work with young 
people and adults. Obviously it makes ideally sug- 
gestive material for devotional reading and medita- 
tion. Probable price $2.00 


The Country Church and 
Public Affairs 


Edited by Henry W. McLaughlin 


Director of Country Church Work, Presbyterian 
Church, Ss. 

“This is more than a book. It is a library on the 
subject of the Country Church and National affairs. 
These chapters constitute a debate on the unsettled 
problems of rural life which supply copious data from 
which the reader can do his own thinking and form 
his own conclusion.” Probable price $2.00 


Prayer 


By Mario Puglisi 
<,, " best book on the subject available today.”— 
Rev D. McKeehan. “Justifies to the most search- 
ing zt... thought the validity of prayer as an 
experience of Reality.”—Rev. Dwight Bradley. “It isa 
major contribution to a great theme.”—John Wright 
Buckham. Price $2.50 


The Significance of Personality 


By Richard M. Vaughan 
Ought to heip at lot of puzzled people to organize 
their combined experience - thought into a more 
meaningful understanding of how the universe as a 
whole wishes them to regard themselves. Price $2.50 


Psychology in Service of the Soul 
By Leslie D. Weatherhead 
A true contribution to that most needed thing— 


a conjunction of physical, mental, and ae my ex- 
perts in the unity of healing. Price $2.00 


Souls in the Making 
By J. G. Mackenzie 


“Not produced by an academic itch to write 
another volume of applied psychology.” — Religious 
Education. “It furnishes a t for 
work with the fear-ridden.”—Religious Telescope. 
“Marks a a epoch. We have got to face the issue 
raised by this book on pastoral psychology. a ee 
Management. Price $2.25 





Saviors of Mankind 


By W. R. Van Buskirk 


“His interpretation of these men whom he has 
grouped together as the outstanding figures in the 
spiritual history of the world is very human and 
understanding. He sheds no new light on their per- 
sonal lives or teachings, but he brings to his work a 
freshness of outlook, a maturity of judgment, which 
make it a distinctly worthwhile contribution to the 
religious and ethical literature of today.”—New York 
Times. Price $3.00 


Science and the Unseen World 
By Arthur S. Eddington 


“Here is luminousness of phrase, clarity of exposi- 
tion, direct and simple presentation scientific data 
and the use of these data not to ———— but wt 


confirm the iritual convictions race.”— 
Books (New York Herald og é& perfectly 
safe buy for any religious instructor. Price $1.25 


What Do We Mean by God 
By C. H. Valentine 


“The minister who wants to reproduce Pentecost 
this coming year should read, ‘What Do We Mean by 
God?’ It will spur him on to prayer, it will deepen 
his convictions, it will help him to a man of 
greater faith. I never read a book that could do so 
much for the cold intellectualist a the warm 
hearted evangelist at the same time.”—Church Man- 
agement. Price $2.00 


Immortability : 
An Old Man’s Conclusions 


By S. D. McConnell 


An honest book by a man of eighty-five which does 
not attempt to obscure the difficulties in the way of a 
belief in immortality by a smoke screen of Picty- Ke $1.50 


The Trail of Life in College 
By Rufus M. Jones 


“The main problem for a youth when he is a youth 
is to discover what he wants to grow into. He helps 
most and best who aids him to read his own mys- 
terious soul and to feel the invincible surmise that 
carries him forward in_ the rig ht direction. I am 
telling how that happened to me.”—The Author. 


At your bookstore or from 


60 Fifth Ave. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ NewYork City 
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William C. Bower’s New Book 


CHARACTER 
THROUGH CREATIVE EXPERIENCE 


A NEW IDEAL 


A NEW TECHNIQUE 
for character education is proposed and formulated in this book. 





The achievement of an intelligent and effective moral personal- 
ity is shown to be the foremost objective of education. Dr. Bower 
then analyzes the power of reaching the objective by a guidance tech- 
nique with which pupils are helped to understand and control the 
issues of daily personal and social (creative) experience. 

The full implications of experience - centered instruction — the 
necessity for abandoning the old training method—the function of 
religion in developing personality — are discussions in Dr. Bower’s 
book which will contribute much to religious education theory and 
practice. $2.50 





AN EXPERIENCE-CENTERED STUDY— 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY 


By J. MARIE LEBERMAN 


Bible Stories by E. May Munsell 
Songs by Blanche D. Springer 


A course for children of primary age, emphasizing guidance in 
moral and spiritual living rather than formal instruction about char- 
acter. 

Teacher’s Guide—$1.25. 


“My Book”—75c (Containing the child’s individual songs, 
stories, prayers, and handwork.) 








The University of Chicago Press 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO 
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